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My Lady of Orange.’ 
By H. C. BaltLey. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE LATEST NEWS. 


N the next day, the twenty-seventh of September, back to Alk- 
maar went the brave carpenter, Peter van der Mey, bearing 
dispatches from Sonoy, that bade them take heart, for the end 
was coming soon. The end was coming, indeed; and, now we 
had decided to do it, there was not one of us, I think, but shrank 
in his heart from breaking the dykes. 

‘When they light three beacons in Alkmaar I break the 
dykes—to put them out, I suppose. Gott! I said I would do it, 
and I will; but captain! captain! I will see those three beacons 
first, and that sober,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘I like it no more than you, said I. ‘ But it will drive Alva 
back.’ 

‘ Ach, yes, there will be no Alva when I have once played with 
their sluices. Nor any one else, perhaps. (ott! I should like to 
see Vitelli swim !’ 

‘How many men will you take?’ 

‘Fifty will serve. I want to bring them all back. And when 
those fools in Alkmaar once see my beacon from the Zyp, I will 
be sworn their three will follow soon. Then, with broken dykes, 
we shall have to run without much time to look at the path, anda 
crowd would be in the way.’ 

' Copyright 1900 by H. C. Bailey. 
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‘Oh, one from you, three from them, is it so?’ 

‘Ach, yes; our friend Diedrich is fond of fire—and water, too, 
it seems.’ 

A man coming into Breuthe in the end of that September 
would have thought a pestilence was in the town. Men went 
about their work with grave faces, and passed one another in the 
streets without a word. A cloud of silence and gloom seemed to 
have settled upon us, and every night at dusk, when the day’s 
work was done, the shrill harsh bells rang out, and men and women 
hurried to their meeting-houses to listen to sermons and prayer. 
Then two hours or more later they would come out into the dark- 
ness and hurry home: the women clung tight to the arms of the 
men, looking up into their faces, and the stolid flat-cheeked 
burghers pressed their thick lips together and had no comfort to 
give. 

There was no comfort ; there could be no comfort till the deed 
was done and the sea had washed Alva away, ay, and much else 
besides—till the waves had come in over the fair golden fields 
and the trim homesteads with their little square beds of flowers ; 
till the waves had gone back again, and the dykes were built up 
once more, and we in the towns came out to count the bodies 
lying on the dank salt soil of the men and women and children 
who had died for their little flat land. 

Gaspar and Zouch rode out to save Alkmaar—a stalwart 
stern little party, with no jests among themall. Very slowly the 
days went by, and the watchers on the walls saw no three lights 
coming out of the southern sky. The hour was not yet. 

In very evil case were we; in case still worse we were like to 
be soon. And Don Frederico, with a grip like his father’s bull- 
dog jaws, still kept his lines tight drawn round Alkmaar. The 
season was growing late, the weather was breaking fast, and the 
Spanish camp, never too cleanly, must have been made miry 
‘indeed. 

Don Frederico knew nothing of our plans at first, but vague 
news came to him at last of the guard that had come to the 
sluices. Oh, Gaspar had shown himself, be sure. So, then, he 
knew our purpose, and still he kept up the siege. Neither man 
nor God should tear Alkmaar out of his grasp. And silently he 
dared us to do our worst. I had hoped, without confessing it to 
myself, I had hoped even for Don Frederico it might be enough 
to know what we meant to do. Well, I was wrong ; he knew, and 
the siege went on still. 
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Gaspar’s beacon had flamed up and died away. There was no 
answer; Alkmaar was bearing its agony to the last, and Don 
Frederico was resolved to spare it nothing. But there on the 
Zyp lay Gaspar and his men, and they had a resolve too. 

It was on the sixth day of October into the camp at Alkmaar, 
when the sun was setting in a blaze of gold behind deep-bosomed 
blue cloud, there came, riding a skinny mule, a travelling 
armourer. Two great bags of tools and weapons clashed and 
jingled on either side as he rode slowly and solemnly along. 
You know these fellows’ airs. He came through the lines, and 
no sentry challenged him, for Don Frederico’s guard was less 
strict than Alva’s own. Up toa circle of Germans and Walloons 
lying round a camp fire he came, and: 

‘ Weapons to mend, sefors ?’ quoth he in Flemish. ‘ Sword- 
hilts, sword-blades, musquetoons, daggers, pistol locks, spurs, 
stirrup-irons, metal work of any kind, sefiors ?’ 

‘Sefors? We're no senors. Keep your names for their 
owners, little man!’ said one, lazily turning on his elbow. 

‘Your pardon, brave gentlemen. Sword-hilts, sword-blades, 
musquetoons » he began again. 

‘Hold your whining tongue. See to that!’ and another 
tossed him a dagger with a broken hilt. 

Out from the bag came a brazier, sticks from the fire were put 
in it, and charcoal laid on the top. 

‘An evil breakage, sir!’ quoth the armourer. ‘Now, there 
must have been great power behind the weapon for it to break 
thus. If your knighthood will allow me to guess, it was such a 
blow as your own arm might strike, crashing against armour of 
proof, sir. Armour of real Spanish steel, such as the dagger 
itself, sir.’ 


‘No such luck!’ grunted its owner. A hoarse laugh ran 
round the ring. 


‘Ho, ho! ’twas broken when Otto tumbled across the top of 
the wall with his fat carcase.’ 

‘And if I did!’ growled Otto. ‘ No one else got to the top.’ 

‘It took all of us to push you, Otto!’ 

The armourer looked up from his brazier. 

‘Indeed, I had not heard your knighthoods had stormed the 
town,’ quoth he, and busied himself with his tools again. 

‘No, our knighthoods have not,’ grunted Otto. ‘Our knight- 
hoods tried!’ A rolling volley of oaths ran round the circle. 

‘And curse me if I try again!’ growled several. 
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‘But surely, gentlemen, Alkmaar is not strong?’ quoth the 
armourer. ‘It should fall easily before you ?’ 

‘Some day,’ growled Otto. 

‘ What odds to us when ?’ asked another. ‘ We can sit here 
for ever if Alkmaar chooses, or till Alkmaar starves. No, com- 
rades, delay is the word for us. Wait till it tumbles into our 
mouths.’ 

‘Or till we all stick fast in this mud.’ 

‘The waiting does not trouble me. But there is nothing 
worth waiting for in these cursed northern towns. Think of 
plundering Antwerp, comrades! ’ 

There came a gruff chorus of approval. 

‘ They say they are killing off all the women,’ said one. 

‘ What, to eat them?’ growled Otto. 

‘No, they have heard Franz is here.’ 

‘ Oh, I shall find some,’ quoth Franz. 

The armourer let a tool fall. 

‘Ho! burnt your fingers, my friend ?’ 

‘ No, sir, truly ; my craft never burns my fingers.’ 

‘Lucky man!’ 

They talked away, and the armourer went on with his work in 
the firelight. At last he rose from his little anvil, and : 

‘If your knighthood will give me a little gold I can continue 
the inlaid work across the fissure.’ 

‘Gold!’ growled Otto. ‘Very fine! Think yourself fortu- 
nate if you get a silver ducat for your work. Where should I get 
gold, fool ?’ 

‘Nay, indeed, sir, I know not. I thought the Duke of Alva 
could not but pay highly to such knights as yourselves. And the 
dagger would look much better if the , 

But they had all broken out laughing. 

‘Ho, ho! pay from Alva! My innocent little fool, I wish you 
would tell us how to get it.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, I know nothing of the Duke’s Highness. But I spoke 
hastily. I thought perhaps after Harlem and Mechlin you would 
not be without some gold. And it is a pity to spoil the dagger.’ 

‘ So it is, growled Otto. ‘Out of Harlem and Mechlin together 
I made five crowns.’ 

‘So little!’ cried the armourer. 
‘ And the women, Otto,’ cried Franz. 
‘Women bring in no money!’ 
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‘ By Saint Nicholas! no; but they spend it,eh Franz?’ cried 
another. 

‘If you're fool enough to give it them, Louis,’ said Franz. 
‘Mine cost nothing.’ 

‘The better for you; nothing is what we get under Alva!’ 
growled Otto. 

‘Ah! but the success, gentlemen,’ said the armourer. ‘ Never 
a defeat! He is a great general, the Duke of Alva! Even if you 
have neither pay nor plunder, yet the success, the success !’ 

‘The success! Much you know of it! Stick to your trade. 
Did you ever hear of Breuthe ?’ 

‘Well, well, Otto; ‘twas the first time,’ said Franz. ‘And 
Ferdinando Alvarez does not make mistakes often. Here is 
Alkmaar ready for us, at least, and we have nothing to do but 
eat and sleep here in the camp. We can wait till the day of doom 
quite comfortably.’ 

‘Then your honours have not heard ?’ quoth the armourer; 
quietly looking round. He bent over his work again, and smiled 
at it. 

‘Heard? No, we hear nothing. What is it ?’ 

‘O0—why—I think-—it is the news they tell in the country- 
side,’ said the armourer, watching him. 

‘The latest news? Out with it, little man!’ 

‘Why, they say, your honours, that Diedrich Sonoy has 
determined to break the dykes.’ 

‘To break the dykes ?’ they all cried. 

‘Indeed, so they tell me. Perhaps your honours saw a great 
fire some days ago— ?’ quoth the armourer, and paused. 

‘Ay, ay, we saw it. What then ?’ 

‘IT inquired, your honours, of the country-folk what it meant ; 
and at last—after much questioning—they told me that a party 
had seized the sluices at the Zyp, led by one Wiederman or 
Wederman, and that the fire was a signal to Alkmaar they were 
ready to open them. But I thought you would have been told all 
this.’ 

‘Wiederman! Gaspar Wiederman! Newstead’s lieutenant !’ 
cried Louis. 

‘Ah! and Vitelli led a reconnoitring party towards the Zyp 
three days ago. They said they found nothing,’ said Franz. 

‘Yes, they were Spaniards to a man,’ growled Otto. 

The crowd round the fire grew thicker, for talk had been loud. 
‘Indeed, your honours, I thought you would have known,’ 
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cried the armourer. ‘ It seemed to me impossible the Zyp could 
have been seized and you not know it. Did noone know? Not 
in the whole army? Surely it has not been hidden ?’ 

‘ And, by the fiends! I will be sworn Vitelli and Frederico did 
know it!’ cried Otto. ‘The Dutchmen have us in a trap now. 
If we try to take the Zyp, why, they will open the sluices when 
we are still miles off! Fiends of the pit! we are trapped! we 
are trapped !’ 

The words ran round the thick-packed throng. Trapped! 
There is nothing drives men mad sooner than that thought. 

‘Trapped? Yes, and cheated too. Why did not Vitelli and 
Frederico tell us? Comrades, we’re betrayed !’ shouted Franz. 

‘But, indeed, your honours, the fate of one is the fate of all. 
Your General will fare no better than you,’ quoth the armourer. 
‘ Though he, too, is a Spaniard,’ he added quietly. 

‘Ho, ho! Will he not? I see his game, curse him, I see his 
game. He will wait till the water comes, on the chance that 
Alkmaar may fall. Then he and the cavalry will run! But 
where shall we be, comrades? What does that matter to Don 
Frederico ?’ 

A murmur of assent ran round the crowd. The armourer 
said no more, but went stolidly on with his work. Tap, tap, tap, 
his tools sounded through the confused chatter of the crowd. He 
gave the dagger back. 

‘The work is done, sir,’ said he. 

‘ And there is the pay,’ quoth Otto, and tossed him a ducat. 

‘Indeed, it is too much,’ said the armourer, with half a smile; 
but he put the ducat in his pouch. 


‘ Comrades, I will not stay to be drowned !’ cried Franz. ‘ Who 
thinks with me ?’ 

‘And I am a poor swimmer,’ growled Otto. ‘By the devil! 
I will go to Frederico in the morning and tell him my mind! 
Who will follow me?’ 


‘I—and I—and I——’._ The words came fast, with loud oaths 
intermingled. 


‘ By the fiends and the saints! We will all go!’ cried Franz, 
and the crowd took it up. 

‘We will all go!’ 

So on the night of that sixth day of October there was much 
ado in Don Frederico’s camp, and the talk went on late ; and on 


the morrow a big disorderly company streamed through the camp 
towards the General’s tent. The news had come at the right 
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moment. Already there was much distrust in the camp, and 
little unison betwixt Spaniard and German ; now these tidings 
had driven deep a wedge between them. Perhaps that was owing 
to the way these tidings were told. They had been shown their 
condition : no pay, no plunder, no success, and for an end the sea ! 

Up to the General’s tent they came, and the sentry challenged 
them : 

‘ We will see Don Frederico,’ quoth Otto, and the crowd shouted 
the words : 

‘Don Frederico, Don Frederico!’ 

He came out. He wasatrue son of Alva. The same lean 
sallow face, the same long narrow head, the same dark cunning 
eyes. 

‘Is this discipline ?’ he cried. 

‘No. Do you expect it?’ asked Otto. 

‘Do you deserve it?’ shouted Franz, and the crowd cheered 
him. 

Don Frederico lifted a pistol. Otto folded his arms and looked 
him in the face: 

‘Try, if you dare!’ saidhe. But Franz knocked the pistol to 
the ground, and the crowd surged heavily forward. Don Frederico 
gave back, and, if he had known it, that lost his game. 

Vitelli came bustling up: 

‘ You seem a little excited, my friends,’ he cried, and he took 
his stand by Don Frederico. 

‘And with reason!’ quoth Franz. ‘See here: we heard last 
night that the Zyp has been seized for Orange, and they may open 
the sluices on us any minute. And we say you knew that three 
days ago, and kept us here on the chance of the town falling first. 
We say we have been betrayed!’ The crowd yelled at the word, 
and for a moment he couldnot goon. ‘ But we have found it out, 
and if you will not lead us away, by the bottomless pit! you shall 
not lead us at all!’ 

‘ And if you do not follow me—you shall follow no one,’ snarled 
Don Frederico. 

‘Try!’ said Otto. ‘Try!’ and neither Vitelli nor Don Frede- 
rico had an answer, for close on half the army stood before them. 

‘Did you think we should stay here to be drowned while you 
ran away ?’ cried Franz. 

‘ Answer, answer!’ was shouted, and the cries grew louder. 

‘By Go and his saints! I will stay till ’ Vitelli laid a heavy 
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hand on his arm. Another officer came up, and they whispered 
together. 

‘You may stay—but without a man of us,’ growled Otto. 

Still they whispered—Don Frederico’s face stern and unmoved, 
Vitelli eager and voluble, and the third chiming in after Vitelli. 
At last Don Frederico bit his lip and gave a sharp answer. Vitelli 
and his companion spoke both together. Then Don Frederico 
turned : 

‘I will hold a council of officers to discuss this,’ said he, as if 
the words were squeezed out of him. 

‘ Hold twenty councils if you please,’ quoth Franz, ‘ but we go 
to-day !’ 

The crowd began to break up, and Vitelli stepped forward 
quickly. 

‘And now, my friend, who brought you this news ?’ said he to 
Franz. 

‘The news? Yes, it is news tous. You have known it long 
enough, I dare swear. Why, just a travelling armourer, that came 
into the camp last night. I suppose we should all have been 
drowned before we knew else !’ 

‘Oh, just a travelling armourer ?’ Vitelli repeated. 

‘Yes, there he is!’ and Franz pointed to the edge of the 
crowd. 

Vitelli cried out to the man near to stop him. But the 
armourer fled on the instant, twisting and turning this way and 
that, till at last he found a horse, sprang on it, and was gone, with 
a sword slash across his thigh. 

I did not wish to meet Chiapin Vitelli ! 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE HORSE AND I. 


Yes, I was the armourer! As I drove my heels into the flanks 
of this stolen horse and galloped away I chuckled to myself. I 
had paid back Vitelli for his letter, at least ! 

Away to the north I turned the horse. The Zyp was too far 
off for me to reach, and that way the land was bare and open and 
flat, but to the east were a few hillocks, with rising ground and 
the beginning of the wood of Herpt. I made for the wood. 
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He was a good horse, and he stretched himself out over the 
level ground, and the damp air whistled by us. I gave one look 
back. A few were mounting to pursue me, but they went about 
it slowly, and stopped to tighten girths and fasten curb-chains, as 
if they cared little for the task. Once in the wood I knew I was 
safe. I have not slain deer in Windsor Park without learning to 
dodge the keepers, and cordiew! I would sooner dodge ten lum- 
bering Walloons than one of the royal foresters. On and on I 
rode, patting my horse’s neck, and laughing to myself as we drew 
away. But Vitelli seemed anxious to catch me. Some lighter 
men were mounted and on my track, and they began to gain. 
The green wall ahead came nearer and nearer, and I peered for- 
ward with my hand shading my eyes, looking for an opening. I 
did not doubt the horse, but I feared for my own slashed thigh. 
It was not too easy to keep the saddle. 

I found a green alley in the trees. Down it we dashed, turned 
sharp to the right, and crashed through the underwood. And 
then, O thigh and all, I led them a dance, those weighty Wal- 
loons! For every yard I went through underwood they went 
three, and my brave horse and I, we cantered gaily over the turf, 
and heard them cursing in the thickets. 

At last we shook them off, and galloped gaily down a narrow 
winding green path towards the east. There was silence behind 
me, but it seemed safer to leave some space betwixt me and Vitelli. 
Away we went, the green wet boughs brushed against my face, 
and I laughed aloud till I shook in the saddle. The trees grew 
thinner ; we came out on level greensward. My horse, my stolen 
horse, put his foot in a rabbit-hole, and we both crashed down 
together. I remember falling away from him, and then nothing 
more for a while. 

I woke from the swoon with his cold wet nose nuzzling into 
my face. I put out my hand to feel his knees at once. They 
were sound, but cordieu / I was not! My right boot was full of 
blood. I made a bandage of my shirt, and bound up the ‘thigh. 
‘Twas an ill wound enough, but looked far worse than it was. 
And then I glanced round me. A drizzling rain was falling, the 
sky was grey and dull, and there, half a mile or more away, nearly 
level with my eyes, was the sea, Wash, wash, wash! I could 
hear the sound borne up on the west wind of the steady waves 
beating on the dykes, trying ceaselessly to wear them away, to 
break them down, to shatter the bonds of man. 
There was our last ally, the ally we did not need ! 
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Do you think I was proud as I sat thereintherain? Cordieu ! 
I have no shame in confessing it. My fault it was so many men 
had come to Alkmaar; perhaps my fault Alkmaar had been 
besieged at all. So be it; blame me as much as you will, and 
it will scarce be more than I blame myself. But I had found at 
last a way to drive them back without the country’s ruin. Reckon 
that, too! 

‘You may wait a long time for your beacons, Gaspar,’ I said 
to myself, and I laughed till the horse looked up from his pasture. 
I went up to him, opened the holsters in the saddle, and found 
some food. I took off the saddle, and went back with it to the 
shelter of the trees. 

No one in Breuthe knew I had gone. I laughed again to 
think of the tales they would tell! Cornput would take me for a 
deserter. A deserter! Ha, ha! That perhaps was what Vitelli 
thought. How Alva must love me! I had set his army by the 
ears now, and his campaign was over for that year. Cordieu / 
They were very easy to play upon to one who knew them, those 
brave Germans. Indeed, I was quite contented, for the task had 
not been without risk. There was no one else I could trust to 
do it. Oh, yes, I was quite contented. And when I saw Gabrielle 
again 

The horse and I, we spent a very happy day together in spite 
of the rain. There was plenty of grass and good enough food. 
And even the rain stopped at last. 

I slept a short sleep and a sound, spite of an aching thigh. 
And with the morning I was in the saddle again to go back to 
Alkmaar once more. 

It was the eighth day of October. 

Warily and quietly we came through the wood, back along the 
paths we had galloped so hastily yesterday, through the wood 
and out into the open. Yes, Don Frederico was going, and most 
of him was gone! 

Quickly I drew back into the shadow and watched them go, 
and as I sat there I knew, yes, I knew what the end of the 
Netherlands war must be. In the last resort, when it is not 
strength against strength or arms against arms any longer, but 
when soul is pitted against soul, then at Jast the best men win. 
You who have heard the story of Alkmaar know who they were. 

I heard loud cries coming from the walls of Alkmaar. 


‘Gone, gone, gone!’ then cheering, and then, why then, of 
course, a psalm. 
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‘Yes, you will not need your beacons now, I muttered. I 
patted the horse on the neck. 


‘Shall we carry the news, boy, you and I?’ He curvetted. 
Cordieu ! who had a better right than the horse and I? 





CHAPTER XX. 


A SOLDIER’S WAGES. 


Away we went over the level plain, through the misty air, with 
the wet brown sand flying up about my ears. Away over the 
turf, when there was turf, away over the bare sand, away over the 
heather—northward, northward still. Past the bare hamlets, 
sucked dry of their food by Alva; past the yellow corn standing 
in shocks; past peasants that sprang back out of our way and 
stood looking after us round-eyed. Through Herpt, with its 
white walls and its red roofs; and there the sun broke out, while 
still we galloped on till Haring’s houses flashed back the light at 
us. Thundering down the street we came, with the pebbles 
flying away behind us, and women ran to the windows in fright 
to look. 

‘Oh, I am not Alva!’ I cried to a girl who fled out of my 
way; and on I sped with a laugh. Outside the town for a few 
short minutes we stopped, and we shared a cottager’s bread 
between us and some beer that was cursedly sour. Cordieu! I 
think the horse loved the race as much as I. 

We were off again, through a wood, and out again into the 
open, on, and on, and on, with a red sky blazing at us in the 
west and the mist thickening in the hollows. The colour died 
away, the mist grew darker, and still we pressed on. The bandage 
slipped down my thigh, and prickly pains came up that leg; but 
what cared 1? We were nearing Breuthe! Yes, but should we 
reach it together? My brave horse was labouring hard, and his 
flanks were heaving, so that I knew his last bolt was all but shot. 
The mist grew blacker and thicker in front, like a wall across 
the path. I stood up in my saddle. 

‘Come on, boy, come on!’ I cried, and he quickened a little. 
A sharper pain came in my leg. I seemed to hear shouts all 
round me. 


‘Curse it, Vitelli, we win, we win!’ and I shook my fist at 
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the darkness behind. In front the mist was very thick; thicker 
and thicker yet. My eyes would not pierce it. Could it be, 
could it be ? 

‘Who goes there?’ a sharp challenge rang out in front. 

‘Just an armourer !’ I cried wildly; and I laughed. 

‘Gracious God! ‘tis Master Newstead!’ shouted a burgher. 
‘Halt, halt, sir, till we open the gate !’ 

Hardly knowing what I did, I pulled up. The mist parted 
before me, and with a clatter of bolts the gate fell open, and in 
we came, through a ring of men with flaring yellow lanterns, and 
on we went to the burgomaster’s house. 

‘What of Alkmaar? What of Don Frederico ?’ 

‘ Ask the devil, his father!’ 

Trotting over the pebbles, weary and half mad both, up to the 
burgomaster’s house we came, and I dropped to the ground and 
staggered in, crying: 

‘Wine, wine !’ 

I burst into a room with lights that dazzled me and men I 
did not know. They sprang up. 

‘God in heaven ! ; 

‘Can it be J 

‘In God’s name , 

But I had caught a bottle from the table and staggered out 
once more. My horse had fallen. I knelt down on the stones, 
broke the bottle neck, and poured the wine down his throat. He 
lifted his head and tried to rise. I patted his neck and pulled at 
his ears. 

‘We win, boy; we win, we win!’ I cried; and I think he 
understood. 

A little crowd had gathered, and men came running out of 
the house. 

‘Come in, sir; come in!’ cried the burgomaster. 

I looked at him stupidly. 

But we win,’ I muttered ; ‘ curse it, we win!’ 

‘Or you win for us. Come and tell us,’ said a calm steady 
voice. 

‘ Look after the horse,’ I cried. 

‘Yes, yes; I will see to the horse, sir,’ squeaked the burgo- 
master; and I limped in, leaning on some man’s arm, back to 
that room with lights. The man put me into a chair, and filled 
a glass with wine. I drank it; and another, and another. Then 
I looked round. It was the Prince himself at my elbow. 
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‘Why, it was you, your Highness!’ I stammered. 
You came in on my arm. Perhaps you went out on my 
errand ?’ quoth he. 

My wits were coming back. I could see the men and know 
them now. There I sat limp in a chair, covered from head to 
foot with yellow mud, and round me, bending eagerly forward, 
were Cornput, and the burgomaster, and St. Trond, and Diedrich 
Sonoy, and the Prince. A light step came into the room. 

‘He is back!’ she cried. 

‘And perhaps he will tell you what he has done,’ said the 
Prince, with a smile. 

‘Why, I am only an armourer,’ said I; and I laughed. 

‘Ah! and whose are the weapons you mend?’ quoth the 
Prince. 

‘They call him Don Frederico,’ said I. 

‘Don Frederico is no jest to us, sir,’ said the Prince. ‘ Will 
you tell us your news ?’ 

‘Don Frederico has run and the dykes are safe!’ I cried. 

They looked at one another. Sonoy’s stern face broke into a 
smile; he and St. Trond shook hands. Cornput’s mouth fell 
open, and the Prince murmured : 

‘Thank God !’ 

But my eyes went to Gabrielle, and hers came to me. 

The burgomaster ran across the room and flung up the 
window : 

‘Alkmaar is safe and the dykes are safe!’ he cried shrilly, 
and a cheer rose in the street and rolled away through the town. 

‘But why was Don Frederico willing to go?’ asked the 
Prince. 

‘He was not willing to go,’ said I. 

‘Then why did he take his men away ?’ 

‘ They took him,’ said I. 

‘ Well, sir, will you tell your story your own way ?’ cried the 
Prince. 

‘It is just what I did,’ said I. 

‘Is that all you did ?’ 

‘Ono; I mended a dagger and I stole a horse.’ 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders with a laugh, and turned 
to Gabrielle : 

‘ Will you try a question ?’ said he. 

‘Why did you go?’ she asked, quickly looking at me. 
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‘The poor country-folk!’ I repeated, and her whole face 
smiled at me. When I could look away I turned to the Prince : 

‘On the night of the sixth of October, sir, there came to call on 
Don Frederico a travelling armourer. A worthy German was good 
enough to give him some work to do, and the armourer was not 
ungrateful. So that he expounded to a camp-fire that Alva’s pay 
was short measure, that his plunder was a fluctuating wage, and 
that his success had lately been small. The camp-fire seemed 
interested. Then to his surprise the armourer discovered that 
Don Frederico had omitted to inform his men that the dykes 
were to be broken, and in a truly Christian spirit the armourer 
repaired his omission. He contrived to hint that Don Frederico 
did not hold Germans and Spaniards in equal esteem: so that 
these worthy Germans in some indignation conceived the idea 
that Don Frederico intended them for a sacrifice to Neptune! 
They objected : they informed Don Frederico and Chiapin Vitelli 
of their objections, and they expressed a resolve to depart with or 
without Don Frederico. That is all. I am only an armourer, 
your Highness.’ 

They looked at me all in amazement ; and at last: 

‘Is that all, my friend ?’ quoth the Prince. 

‘Why, it is true Vitelli said he wished to see the armourer. 
But the armourer thought that unnecessary. Vitelli and I know 
one another quite well. That is all.’ 

‘ That is all,’ repeated the Prince slowly. ‘You seem to me 
to have left out the danger, my friend.’ 

‘Would it have been less dangerous to flood the country, your 
Highness ?’ 

‘Yes. To you,’ said the Prince. 

‘ A foolhardy thing!’ cried Cornput. ‘I would not have done 
it for ten thousand crowns !’ 

They all turned on him : 

‘T believe you,’ quoth Sonoy dryly. 

‘Some of us have learned,’ said St. Trond, looking at me and 
repeating the word, ‘ have learned, like Captain Newstead, to think 
more of other things than money.’ 

‘And some of us, Laurenz—let me take your words—have 
learned to think more of other things than life,’ said the Prince. 

‘Cordieu! Your Highness, I only fight for the man that 
pays me!’ 

‘How much have you had from me?’ he asked, with a smile. 
‘ Well, for my own cause, then,’ I said. 
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‘Ay, for the cause—that is another thing,’ said he. ‘ You 
told me at Delft you could do much and ask little. It was not 
you, but Holland and I were the gainers when you rode into 
Delft. And Alva, I think, lost much.’ 

‘Perhaps Alva lost less than we gained,’ quoth St. Trond. 

It is little more I remember of that night, for soon, with the 
weariness and the wine, and the pain in my leg, I fell asleep in 
the chair. 

Late next morning I woke in bed with a stiff leg and beset 
by a ravening hunger. But my clothes! Cordiew! Where 
were the clothes ? They were not good for much, but better than 
none at least. O yes, the wise servants, they had taken my own 
away and brought some others. Others! They were made for a 
babe, I think. Or the burgomaster. Well, there was no choice, 
and my hunger was clamorous. 

Down the stairs I went gingerly, for my leg did not wish to 
bend, and into a room I peeped where I knew there was hope of 
breakfast. But the leg bent quickly enough, and I forgot the 
clothes, when I saw Gabrielle by the table. She turned, and: 

‘We have all finished but—oh!’ she cried, and fell a- 
laughing. 

‘Peace, peace, I am not the burgomaster’s tailor, I said 
quickly, and I caught her in my arms. 

‘Nor—nor the burgomaster,’ said she, laughing again. 

‘No, nor wish to be, Gabrielle!’ said I, and I kissed her. 

‘ You are contented ?’ she asked, looking up at me. 

‘I shall be.’ 

‘Oh, yes. There is breakfast,’ said she with a pout. 

‘So it is. Let it stay,’ I answered. 

‘ What do you want ?’ and a laugh rippled in her eyes. 

‘ Why I have kissed you, and , 

‘ Yes, I could not help that.’ 

‘ But you can help this.’ There was a pause. 

‘ And now will you come to breakfast ?’ she said. 

‘With you,’ I answered. 

So for the first time she sat opposite me as she has sat many 
a long year now. Ay, it is long enough if you count; to me it 
seems a very little while ago, and long or short, however you 
reckon, our eyes still love to meet as they did in that room at 
Breuthe. 

The days when I fought are gone by now, and Holland is free 
at last. The blow that was struck outside Alkmaar settled the 
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fate of the land, and afterwards the soldiers that fought for Spain 
knew always that come what might they could never win. It 
was a desperate thing we meant to do: they tell me it was a 
desperate thing I did. Well, I might have died. Would it not 
have been a death worth dying? If Don Frederico could have 
kept secret the knowledge he and Vitelli had, perhaps the sea 
might have come too slow for Alkmaar; and even if not, if it 
was not I who saved Alkmaar, why, at least it was I who saved the 
land. 

Is mine a poor love story? You lasses who think love is a 
kiss and a pretty speech, even you will not gainsay me when I 
tell you that the love which led me in this thing that I did was 
a real love after all. The things in my life that I like to think 
of most are the things I have done since a little scornful laugh 
rang in my ears by our bivouac at Veermut. I do not know that 
I am changed: I am very sure that I am no saint, and I doubt 
not you will find many things in this story of mine to blame. 
So be it: I am content if you remember why these evil things— 
if evil they are—were done, and if you believe me when I tell 
you that I am not ashamed to look into two dark blue eyes. 

Perhaps there is one thing more to put at the end of this 
story. It was a little while afterwards that Gaspar came 
rollicking back from the Zyp, and, though he might have known 
better, he stalked hastily down the garden one afternoon. 
Gabrielle ran away. 

‘Ach, captain,’ grunted Gaspar, ‘the Prince talks of how 
much he gained when we left Alva. Gott! I think you gained 
more!’ 


And I laughed. 
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A Summer’s End on the Itchen. 


YCLING Londonwards and homewards from Beaulieu and the 
coast by Lymington I came hither at the end of June to 
visit my friends in their summer retreat. 

They had told me about their cottage, which serves them all 
the best purposes of a lodge in the vast wilderness. Fortunately 
in this case the ‘ boundless contiguity of shade’ of the woods is some 
little distance away, on the other side of the ever green Itchen 
valley, which is not much more than two hundred yards wide at this 
spot. A long field’s length away from the cottage is the little 
ancient, rustic, tree-hidden village. The cottage, too, is pretty well 
hidden by trees, and has the reed and sedge green valley and swift 
river before it, and behind and on each side green fields and un- 
trimmed hedges, with a few old oak trees growing both in the 
hedges and the fields. There is also an ancient avenue of limes 
which leads nowhere and whose origin is forgotten. The ground 
under the trees is overgrown with long grass and nettles and bur- 
dock ; nobody comes or goes by it, it is only used by the cattle, 
the white and roan and strawberry shorthorns that graze in the 
fields and stand in the shade of the limes on very hot days. Nor 
is there any way or path to the cottage; but one must go and come 
over the green fields, wet or dry. The avenue ends just at the 
point where the gently sloping chalk down touches the level 
valley, and the half-hidden low-roofed cottage stands just there, 
with the shadow of the last two lime trees falling on it on one 
side. It was an ideal spot for a nature-lover and an angler to 
pitch his tent upon. Here a small plot of ground, including the 
end of the lime-tree avenue, was marked out, a hedge of sweet- 
briar planted round it, the cottage erected, and a green lawn made 
before it on the river-side, and beds of roses planted at the back. 


Nothing more—no gravel walks; no startling geraniums nor 


lobelias, cinerarias and calceolarias, with other gardeners’ abo- 
minations to hurt one’s eyes and make one’s head ache. And 
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no dog, nor cat, nor chick, nor child, to keep one company— only 
the wild birds. They knew how to appreciate its shelter and 
solitariness ; they are all about it, and build their nests amid the 
great green masses of ivy, honeysuckle, rose, and wild clematis 
which cover the trellised walls and part of the roof with a twelve 
years’ luxuriant growth. 

To this delectable spot I returned on July 21 to see the 
changeful summer of 1900 out, my friends having gone north and 
left me their cottage for a habitation. 

‘There is the wind on the heath, brother,’ and I very heartily 
agree with the half-mythical Petulengro that it is a very good 
thing ; it has, indeed, been blowing off and on in my face these 
many months past ; and from shadeless heaths and windy downs, 
and, last of all, from the intolerable heat and dusty desolation of 
London in mid-July, it was a wonderful change to this valley. 

During the very hot days that followed it was pleasure enough 
to sit in the shade of the limes most of the day; there was cool- 
ness, silence, melody, fragrance ; and, always before me, the sight 
of that moist green valley, which made one cool simply to look at 
it, and never wholly lost its novelty. The grass and herbage grow 
so luxuriantly in the water-meadows that the cows grazing there 
were half hidden in their depth; and the green was tinged with 
the purple of seeding grasses, and red of dock and sorrel, and 
creamy white of meadow-sweet. The channels of the swift many- 
channelled river were fringed with the livelier green of sedges and 
reed-mace, and darkest green of bulrushes, tipped with brown, and 
restful grey of reeds, not yet in flower. 

The old limes were now in their fullest bloom ; and the hotter the 
day the greater the fragrance, this flower, unlike the woodbine 
and sweet-briar, needing no dew nor rain to bring out its delicious- 
ness. To me, sitting there, it was at the same time a bath and 
atmosphere of sweetness, but something more than that to all the 
honey-eating insects in the neighbourhood. Their murmur was 
loud all day till dark, and from the lower branches that touched 
the grass with leaf and flower to their very tops the trees were 
peopled with tens and with hundreds of thousands of bees. 
Where they all came from was a mystery ; somewhere there should 
be a great harvest of honey and wax as a result of all this noise 
and activity. It was a soothing noise, according with an idle 
man’s mood in the July weather; and it harmonised with, forming 
so to speak an appropriate background to, the various distinct and 
individual sounds of bird life. 
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The birds were many, and the tree under which I sat was their 
favourite resting-place ; for not only was it the largest of the 
limes, but it was the last of the row and overlooked the valley, so 
that when they flew across from the wood on the other side they 
mostly came to it. It was a very noble tree, eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference near the ground: at about twenty feet from the roots, 
the trunk divided into two central boles and several of lesser size, 
and these all threw out long horizontal and drooping branches, 
the lowest of which touched the ground. One sat as in a vast 
pavilion and looked up to a height of sixty or seventy feet through 
wide spaces full of shadow and green sunlight, and sunlit golden- 
green foliage and honey-coloured blossom, contrasting with brown 
branches and with masses of darkest mistletoe. 

Among the constant succession of bird visitors to the tree 
above me were the three pigeons—ring-dove, stock-dove, and 
turtle-dove ; finches, warblers, and titmice of at least a dozen 
species, and the wren and nut-hatch andmany more. The best of 
them had now ceased singing ; the last nightingale I heard utter 
its full song was in the oak woods of Beaulieu on June 27. And 
now at this spot the chaffinch, thrush, blackbird, robin, and all 
the tree-warblers had become silent. The wren was the leading 
songster now, beginning his bright music at four o'clock in the 
morning, and the other singers that visited me were the green- 
finch, goldfinch, swallow, dunnock, and cirl bunting. From my 
seat I could also hear the songs in the valley of the reed and sedge- 
warblers, reed-bunting, and grasshopper-warbler. These, and the 
polyglot starling, and cooing and crooning doves made the last 
days of July seem not the silent season we are accustomed to 
call it. 

Of these singers the goldfinch was the most delightful. The 
bird that sang near me had assisted in rearing a brood in a nest 
on a low branch a few yards away, but he still returned from the 
fields at intervals to sing; and seen, as I now saw him a dozen 
times a day, sitting among the lime leaves and blossoms at the 
end of a slender bough, in his black and gold and crimson livery, 
he was most beautiful. 

But the cirl bunting, the inferior singer, interested me most ; 
for I am rather partial to the buntings, and he is the best of the 
lot, and the one I knew least about from personal observation. 

On my way hither at the end of June, somewhere between 
Romsey and Winchester, a cock cirl bunting in fine plumage flew 
up before me and perched on the wire of a road-side fence. It 
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was a welcome encounter, and, jumping off my machine, I stood 
for-some time watching him. I did not know that I was coming 
to a spot where this pretty species is more numerous than in any 
other place in England—as common, in fact, as the universal 
yellowhammer, and commoner than the more local corn bunting. 
Here in July and August, in the course of an afternoon’s walk, in 
any place where there are trees and grass fields, one can count on 
hearing half-a-dozen birds sing, every one of them probably the 
parent of a nest full of young. For this is the cirl bunting’s 
pleasant habit. He assists in feeding and safeguarding the 
young, even as other songsters do who cease singing when this 
burden is laid upon them ; but he is a bird of a placid disposition, 
and takes his task more quietly than most; and, after returning 
from the fields with several grasshoppers in his throat and beak 
and feeding his fledglings, he takes a rest, and at intervals in the 
day flies to his favourite tree and repeats his blithe little song 
half-a-dozen times. 

The song is not quite accurately described in the ornitho- 
logical works as exactly like that of the yellowhammer, only 
without the thin drawn-out note at the end, and therefore inferior 
—the little bit of bread, but without the cheese. It resembles 
the yellowhammer’s song, being a short note, like a chirp, rapidly 
repeated several times. But the yellowhammer varies his song as 
to its time, the notes being sometimes fast and sometimes slow; 
the cirl’s song is always the same in this respect, and is always a 
more rapid song than that of the other species. So rapid is it 
that, heard at a distance, it acquires almost the character of a long 
trill. In quality, too, it is the better song—clearer, brighter, 
brisker—and it carries further ; on still mornings I could hear one 
bird’s song very distinctly at a distance of 250 yards. 

The best singer among the British buntings, he is also to my 
mind the prettiest bird. When he is described to us as black and 
brown, and lemon and sulphur yellow, and olive and lavender 
grey, and chestnut red, we are apt to think that the effect of so 
many colours thrown upon his small body cannot be very pleasing. 
But it is not so; these various colours are so harmoniously dis- 
posed, and have, in the lighter and brighter hues in the living 
bird, such a flower-like freshness and delicacy, that the effect is 
really charming. 

To come back from this digression. When, in June, I visited 
the cottage, my host took me into his dressing-room, and from it we 
watched a pair of cirl buntings bring food to their young in a 
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nest in a smal] bush standing exactly five yards from the window ! 
The young birds were in the early pinfeather stage. Unfortu- 
nately this nest was robbed five days later by a rat, or a stoat 
that was accustomed to come about the cottage, or perhaps by 
that winged nest-robber, the jackdaw, whose small cunning grey 
eyes are able to see into so many hidden things. 

The birds themselves did not grieve overlong at their loss ; 
the day after the nest was robbed the cock was heard singing, and 
he continued to sing every day from his favourite tree, an old 
black poplar. 

The moist valley, so refreshing to the sight, and the extensive 
woods on the further side, where the deep summer green of oak 
and ash and elm and yew mixed with the softer grey-greens of 
willows and silver poplar on the water’s edge, was full too of bird 
sounds at this season; and there were interesting and amusing 
sights as well. 

About four o’clock in the morning the woods would become 
vocal with the cooing of pigeons—ring-doves, stock-doves, and 
turtle-doves, are extremely abundant ; and so many were the cooers, 
that their voices blended into one continuous deep loud murmur 
of musical and human-like sound. This concert lasted for about 
two hours each morning; then, as the sun grew hot, the swifts 
would begin to arrive to fly up and down the stream incessantly 
until dark, feasting on the gnats and ephemere that swarmed over 
the water during the hot days of July and August. Doubtless 
these birds come every day from all the towns, villages, and farm- 
houses scattered over a very broad strip of country on either side 
of the Itchen. Never had I seen swifts so numerous; looking 
down on the valley from any point one had hundreds of birds in 
sight at once, all swiftly travelling up and down stream; but 
when the sight was kept on any one bird it could be seen that 
he went but a short distance, fifty to a hundred yards, then turned 
back. Thus each bird had a very limited range, and probably 
they all returned to their accustomed places every day. 

These swifts are very much in the angler’s way. Frequently 
they get entangled in the line and are brought down, but are 
seldom injured. During one day’s fishing my friend here had 
three swifts to disengage from his line. On releasing one of these 
birds he watched its movements, and saw it fly up stream a 
distance of about forty yards, then double back, mechanically 
going on with its fly-hunting up and down stream just as if 
nothing had happened. 
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It may be said of the swift, as Bates said of the humming 
bird, that it is, mentally, more like a bee than a bird. The 
infallible, unchangeable way in which they, machine-like, perform 
all their actions, and their absolute unteachableness, are certainly 
insect-like. They are indeed so highly specialised and perfected 
in their own line, and, on account of their seemingly miraculous 
powers of flight, so removed from all friction in that atmosphere 
in which they live and move, above the complex and wit-sharpen- 
ing conditions in which the more terrestrial creatures of their 
class exist, as to be practically independent of experience. 

The revels of the swifts were brought prematurely to an end 
by a great change in the weather, which began with a thunder- 
storm on July 27, and two days later a greater storm, with hail 
the size of big marrowfat peas, which fell so abundantly that 
the little lawn was all white as if snow had fallen. From that 
time onwards storm followed storm, and finally the weather became 
steadily bad; and rough cold wet days lasted to the tenth of 
August. It was a terrible time for the poor Bank Holiday people, 
and bad too for the moulting and the late-breeding birds. As a 
small set off to all the discomfort of these dreary days, we had a 
green lawn once more at the cottage. I had made one or two 
attempts at watering it, but the labour had proved too great to a 
lazy man, and now nature had come with her great watering-pot 
and restored its spring-like verdure and softness. 

During the wettest and coldest days I spent hours watching 
the swallows and swifts flying about all day long in the rain. 
These are indeed our only summer land birds that never seek a 
shelter from the wet, and which are not affected in their flight by 
a wetted plumage. Their upper feathers are probably harder and 
more closely knit and impervious to moisture than those of other 
kinds. It may be seen that a swallow or swift, when flying about 
in the rain, at short intervals gives himself a quick shake as if to 
throw off the raindrops. Then, too, the food and constant 
exercise probably serve to keep them warmer than they would be 
sitting motionless in a dry place. Swifts, we sometimes see, are 
numbed and even perish of cold during frosty nights in spring ; I 
doubt that the cold ever kills them by day when they can keep 
perpetually moving. 

Day by day, during this long spell of summer wet and cold, 
these birds diminished in number, until they were almost all gone 
—swifts, swallows, and house-martins; but we were not to be 
without a swallow, for as these went, sand-martins came in, and 
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increased in numbers until they were in thousands. We had 
them every day and all day before us, flying up and down the 
valley, in the shelter of the woods, their pale plumage and 
wavering flight making them look in the distance like great white 
flies against the wall of dark trees and dark sky beyond. 

On days when the sun shone these birds came in numbers to 
perch on the telegraph wires stretched across a field between the 
cottage and village. It was beautiful to see them, a double line 
fifty or sixty yards long of the small pale-coloured graceful bird- 
lings, sitting so close together as to be almost touching, all with 
their beaks pointing to the west, from where the wind blew. 

In this same field, one day when this pleasant company were 
leaving us after a week’s stay, I picked up one that had killed 
himself by striking against the wire. A most delicate little dead 
swallow, looking in his pale colouring and softness as moth-like 
in death as he had seemed when alive and flying. I took him 
home—the little moth-bird pilgrim to Africa, who had got no 
further than the Itchen on his journey—and buried him deep 
at the roots of a honeysuckle growing by the cottage door. It 
seemed fittest that he should be put there, to become part with 
that plant, which in the pallid yellows and dusky reds of its 
blossoms, and in the perfume it gives out so abundantly at even- 
tide, is more to us in some of our moods than any other flower, 
and readily becomes associated with a feeling of tender melan- 
choly. 

The bad weather brought to our little plot of ground a young 
blackbird, who had evidently been thrown upon the world too 
soon. A good number of blackbird broods had been brought off 
in the bushes about us, and in the rough and tumble of those 
tempestuous days some of the young had no doubt got scattered 
and lost; this at all events was one that had called and called to 
be fed, and warmed, and comforted in vain—we had heard him 
calling for days—and who had now grown prematurely silent and 
had soberly set himself to find his own living. Between the lawn 
and the small sweet-briar hedge there was a strip of loose mould 
where roses had been planted, and here the bird had discovered 
that by turning over the dead leaves and loose earth a few small 
morsels were to be found. During those cold, windy, wet days we 
observed him there diligently searching in his poor slow little way. 
He would strike his beak into the loose ground, making a little hop 

forward at the same time to give force to the stroke, and throw 
up about as much earth as would cover a shilling-piece ; then he 
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would study the spot, and after a couple of seconds hop and strike 
again; and finally, if he could see nothing to eat, he would move 
on a few inches and begin again in another place. That was all 
his art—his one poor little way of getting a living; and it was 
plain to see from his bedraggled appearance and feeble motions 
that he was going the way of most young orphaned birds. 

Now, I hate playing at providence among the creatures, but we 
cannot be rid of pity; and there are exceptional cases in which 
one feels justified in putting out a helping hand. Nature her- 
self is not always careless of the individual life. And anxious to 
give the poor bird a chance by putting him in a sheltered place 
and feeding him up, as Ruskin once did in a like case, I set about 
catching him, but could not lay hands on him, for he could 
fly a little still, and always managed to escape pursuit among the 
brambles or else by the water-side in a sedge-bed. Half an hour 
after being hunted, he would be back on the edge of the lawn 
prodding the ground in the old feeble, futile way. And the scraps 
of food I cunningly placed for him he disregarded, not knowing in 
his ignorance what was good for him. Then I got a supply of small 
earth worms, and, stalking him, tossed them so as to cause them 
to fall near him, and he saw and knew what they were and swal- 
lowed them hungrily ; and he saw, too, that they were thrown to 
him by a hand, and that the hand was part of that huge grey- 
clad monster that had a little while back so furiously hunted him ; 
and at once he seemed to understand the meaning of it all, and 
instead of flying from, he ran to meet us, and, recovering his voice, 
called to be fed. The experience of one day made him a tame 
bird ; on the second day he knew that bread and milk, stewed 
plums, pie-crust, and, in fact, anything we had to give, was good 
for him; and in the course of the next two or three days he 
acquired a useful knowledge of our habits. Thus, at half-past 
three in the morning he would begin calling to be fed at the 
bedroom window. If no notice was taken of him he would go 
away to find something for himself, and return at five o’clock 
when breakfast was in preparation and place himself before the 
kitchen door. Usually he got a small snack then; and at the 
breakfast hour (six o’clock) he would turn up at the dining-room 
window and get a good meal given him. Dinner and tea time— 
twelve and half-past three o’clock—found him at the same spot ; 
but he was often hungry between meals, and he would then sit 
before one door or window and call, then move to the next door, 
and so on until he had been all round the cottage. It was most 
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amusing to see him when, on our return from a long walk or a 
day out, he would come to meet us, screaming excitedly, bounding 
over the lawn with long hops, looking like a miniature very dark- 
coloured kangaroo. 

The action of this bird in coming to be fed naturally attracted 
a good deal of attention among the feathered people about us ; 
they would come and look on at a distance, evidently astonished 
and much puzzled at our bird’s boldness in coming to our feet to 
be fed. But nothing dreadful happened to him, and little by 
little they began to lose their suspicion; and first a robin—the 
robin is always first—then other blackbirds to the number of 
seven, and then chaffinches and dunnocks, they all began to 
grow tame and to attend regularly at meal time to have a share 
in anything that was going. The most lively, active, and quarrel- 
some member of this company was our now glossy foundling ; 
and it troubled us to think that in feeding him we were but 
staving off the evil day when he would once more have to find for 
himself. Certainly we were teaching him nothing. But our 
fears were idle. The seven wild blackbirds that had formed a 
habit of coming to share his food were all young birds, and as 
time went on and the hedge fruit began to ripen we noticed that 
they kept more and more together. Whenever one was observed 
to fly straight away to some distance, in a few moments another 
would follow, then another; and presently it would be seen that 
they were all making their way to some spot in the valley, or to 
the woods on the other side. After several hours’ absence they 
would all reappear on the lawn, or near it, at the same time, 
showing that they had been together throughout the day and had 
returned in company. After observing them in their comings 
and goings for several weeks, I felt convinced that this species 
has in it the remains of a gregarious instinct which affects the 
young birds. 

Our bird, as a member of this little company, must have 
quickly picked up from the others all that it was necessary for him 
to know, and at the last it was plain to us from his behaviour at 
the cottage that he was doing very well for himself. He was 
often absent most of the day with the others, and on his return 
late in the afternoon he would pick over the good things placed 
for him in a leisurely way, selecting a morsel here and there, and 
eating more out of compliment to us, as it seemed, than because 
he was hungry. 

During the spell of rough weather which brought us the 
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blackbird my interest was centred in the cirl buntings. On 
August 4, I was surprised to find that they were breeding again 
in the little sweet-briar hedge, and had three fledglings about a 
week old in the nest. They had gone from the west to the east 
side of the cottage, and the new nest, two to three feet from the 
ground, was placed in the centre of a small tangle of sweet-briar, 
bramble, and bryony. It was curious and somewhat humiliating 
to think that this nest was no further than half-a-dozen yards 
from the lime tree under which I had been used to sit during 
the hot days of July, and that it was at the side of the small 
gate which I opened two or three times a day to walk down to 
the river. I had this nest under observation until August 9, 
which happened! to be the worst day, the coldest, wettest, and 
windiest of all that wintry spell; and yet in such weather the 
young birds came out of their cradle. For a couple of days 
they remained near the nest concealed among some low bushes ; 
then the whole family moved away to a hedge at some distance, 
and there I saw the old birds carrying grasshoppers to their 
young up to the 14th day of the month. 

That worst day when they left the nest brought the wintry 
spell to an end. A few days of such perfect weather followed 
that one could wish for no higher good than to be alive on that 
green earth, beneath that blue sky. One could best appreciate 
the crystal purity and divine blueness of that immense space 
by watching the rooks revelling on high in the morning sun- 
shine, looking in their blackness against the crystalline blue 
like bird-figures with outspread motionless wings, carved out of 
anthracite coal and suspended by invisible wires from heaven. 
You could watch them, a numerous company, moving upward in 
wide circles, the sound of their voices coming fainter and fainter 
back to earth, until at that vast height they seemed no bigger 
than humble-bees. 

This clarity of the atmosphere had a striking effect, too, on 
the appearance of the trees, and I could not help noticing the 
superiority of the oak to all other forest trees in this connection. 
There comes a time in late summer when at last it loses that 
‘glad light green’ which has distinguished it among its dark- 
leafed neighbours, and made it in our eyes a type of unfading 
spring and of everlastingness. It grows dark, too, at last, and is 
as dark as a cypress or a cedar of Lebanon; but observe how dif- 
ferent this depth of colour is to that of the elm. The elm, too, 
stands alone or in rows, or isolated groups in the fields, and in t he 
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clear sunshine its foliage has a dull, summer-worn, almost rusty 
green. There is no such worn and weary look in the foliage of 
the oak in August and September. It is a rich: healthy green, 
deep but undimmed by time and weather, and the leaf has a gloss 
to it. Again, on account of its manner of growth, with wide- 
spread branches and boughs and twigs well apart, the foliage does 
not appear as a mere mass of green—an intercepting cloud, as in 
a painted tree; but the clear sky is seen through it, and against 
the sky are seen the thousand thousand individual leaves, clear- 
cut and beautiful in shape. 

It was one of my daily pleasures during the fine weather to 
go out and look at one of the solitary old oak trees growing in 
the adjoining field with the morning sunlight on it. To my mind 
it looked best when viewed at a distance of sixty or seventy yards 
across the open grass field with nothing but the sky beyond. At 
that distance not only the leaves could be distinctly seen, but the 
acorns as well, abundantly and evenly distributed over the whole 
tree, appearing as small globes of purest light apple-green among 
the deep green, deep-cut leaves. The effect was very rich, as of 
tapestry with an oak-leaf pattern and colour, thickly sprinkled over 
with round gems of a pale green sewn into the fabric. To an 
artist with a soul in him the very sight of such a tree in such 
conditions would, I imagined, make him sick of his poor little 
ineffectual art. 

The effect of this change in the weather was most marked on 
the birds; the air was full of the sound of their chirpings, twitter- 
ings, and chatterings, with here and there a bright perfect song. 
It was generally the wren, changeless through all the changeful 
year, that uttered it. It was this small brown bird, too, that 
amused me most with the spectacle of his irrepressible delight in 
the new warmth and brightness. There were about a dozen wrens 
at the cottage, and some of them were in the habit of using their 
old undamaged nests in the ivy and woodbine as snug little dor- 
mitories. But they cared nothing for the human inhabitants of 
the cottage ; they were like small birds that had built their nest 
in the interstices of an eagles’ eyrie, who know nothing and care 
nothing about the eagles. Occasionally, when a wren peeped in 
from the clustering ivy or hopped on to a window-sill and saw us 
inside, he would scold us for being there with that sharp, angry 
little note of his, and then fly away. Nor would he take a crumb 
from the table spread out of doors every day for the birds that dis- 
dained not to be fed. The ivy and creepers that covered the cottage 
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abounded with small spiders, caterpillars, earwigs, chrysalids, and 
what not; that was good enough for him—Thank you for your 
kind intentions ! 

Looking from a window at a bed of roses a few feet away, I 
discovered that the wren took as much pleasure in a dust-bath as 
any bird. He would come to the loose soil and select a spot 
where the bed sloped towards the sun, and then wriggle about in 
the earth with immense enjoyment. Dusting himself, he would 
look like a miniature partridge with a round body not much 
bigger than a walnut. After dusting would come the luxurious 
sun-bath, when, with feathers raised and minute wings spread out 
and beak gaping, the little thing would lie motionless and pant- 
ing; but at intervals of three or four seconds a joyful fit of shiver- 
ing would seize him, and at last, the heat becoming too great, he 
would shake himself and skip away, looking like a brown young 
field vole scuttling into cover. 

This bright and beautiful period came to an end on August 22, 
and we then had unsettled weather with many sudden changes 
until September 3—cloudy oppressive days, violent winds, thunder- 
storms, and days of rain and sunshine, and morning and evening 
rainbows ; it was a mixture of April, Midsummer, and October. 

The seasonal changes that took place in these days of storm ; 
and afterwards, during the long golden period that followed in 
September—changes in the atmosphere and the aspects of earth ; in 
woods and by waters, and on the high downs; in the colours of 
the early changing lime leaf; in the coming and passing of the 
wild fruit harvest ; and the gathering and departure of birds—are 
too many to be mentioned in this article. 

The fruit season was late this year—nearly a fortnight later 
than in most years ; and when the earliest, the wild arum, began 
to ripen the birds fell upon and devoured all the berries, regard- 
less of their poisonous character, almost before their light green 
had changed to vivid scarlet. Then came the deep crimson fruit 
of the honeysuckle; it ripened plentifully on the plants growing 
against the cottage, and the cole-tits came in bands to feed on it. 
It was pretty to see these airy little acrobats clinging to the 
twine-like pendent sprays hanging before an open window or 
door. They were like the little birds in a Japanese picture which 
one has seen. Then came the elderberries, which all fruit-loving 
birds feast on together. But the tits and finches and warblers and 
thrushes were altogether outnumbered by the starlings that came 
in crowds from the pasture-lands ; and the feasting and chatter 
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went on all day long and every day until the berries were done. 
The old cottage women have long given up their yearly elder- 
berry-wine making. They can no longer fight the birds for the 
fruit because of their many years and stiff joints; and the young 
people, who have no taste for home-made wines, refuse to help 
them. 

In days like these, so bright and peaceful, one thinks with a 
feeling of wonder that many of our familiar birds are daily and 
nightly slipping away, decreasing gradually in numbers so that 
we scarcely miss them. By the middle of September the fly- 
catchers and several of the warblers, all but a few laggards, have 
left us. Even the swallows begin to leave us before that date. 
On the 8th many birds were congregated at a point on the river 
a little above the village, and on the 10th a considerable migration 
took place. Near the end of a fine day a big cloud came up from 
the north-west, and beneath it, at a good height, the birds were 
seen flying down the river in a westerly direction. I went out 
and watched them for half an hour, standing on the little wooden 
bridge that spans the stream. They went by in flocks of about 
eighty to a couple of hundred birds, flock succeeding flock at 
intervals of three or four minutes. By the time the sun set the 
entire sky was covered by the black cloud and there was a thick 
gloom on the earth; it was then some eight or ten minutes after 
the last flock, flying high, had passed twittering on its way that a 
rush of birds came by, flying low, about on a level with my head 
as I stood leaning on the handrail of the bridge. I strained my 
eyes in vain to make out what they were—swallows or martins ; 
in rapid succession, and in twos or threes, they came before me, 
seen vaguely as dim spots, and no sooner seen than gone, shooting 
past my head with amazing velocity and a rushing sound, fanning 
my face with the wind they created, and some of them touching 
my head with their wing-tips. 

On the evening of September 18 a second migration was 
witnessed at the same spot, flock succeeding flock until it was 
nearly dark. On the following evening, at another point on 
the river at Ovington, I witnessed a third and more impres- 
sive spectacle. The valley spreads out there to a great width, 
and has extensive beds of reeds, bulrushes, and other water plants, 
with clumps and rows of alders and willows. It was growing 
dark ; bats were flitting round me in numbers, and the trees 
along the edge of the valley looked black against the pale amber 
sky in the west, when very suddenly the air overhead became filled 
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‘with a shrill confused noise, and, looking up through my bino- 


cular, I saw at a considerable height an immense body of swallows 
travelling in a south-westerly-direction. A very few moments 
after catching sight of them they paused in their flight, and, 
after remaining a short time at one point, looking like a great 
swarm of bees, they began rushing wildly about, still keeping up 
their shrill excited twittering, and coming lower and lower by 
degrees ; and finally, in batches of two or three hundred birds, 
they rushed down like lightning into the dark reeds, shower fol- 
lowing shower of swallows at intervals of two or three seconds 
until the last had vanished and the night was silent again. 

It is time for them to go, for though the days are warm and 
food is abundant the nights are chilly and long. 

The early hours are silent, except for the hooting of the brown 
owls that hoot round the cottage from about four o'clock until 
dawn. Then they grow silent, and the morning is come, cold and 
misty, and all the land is hidden by a creeping white river mist. 
The sun rises and is not seen for half an hour, then appears pale 
and dim, but grows brighter and warmer by degrees; and in a 
little while, lo! the mist has vanished except for a white rag 
clinging like torn lace here and there to the valley reeds and 
rushes. Again the green earth, wetted with mist and dews, and 
the sky of that soft pure azure of yesterday and of many previous 
days! Again the birds are vocal ; the rooks rise from the woods, an 
innumerable cawing multitude, their voices filling the heavens with 
noise, as they travel slowly away to their feeding-grounds on the 
green open downs; the starlings flock to the bushes, and the 
feasting and chatter and song begin that will last until evening. 
The sun sets crimson, and the robins sing in the night and silence. 
But it is not silent long; before dark the brown owls begin, hoot- 
ing first in the woods, then flying across to the trees that grow 
beside the cottage so that we may the better enjoy their music. 
At intervals, too, we hear the windy sibilant screech of the white 
owl across the valley. Then the wild cry of the stone-curlew is 
heard as the lonely bird wings his way past, and after that late 
cry there is perfect silence, with starlight or moonlight. And so, 
with many changes for every day, and with golden days of melody 
and fragrance and purple juice and abundant sunshine, the sum- 
mer of 1900, which had so clouded a beginning and so many 
troubled days, wears to a peaceful end. 


W. H. Hupson. 





























The Curate of St. Hugh’s. 


T was the High Church curate, 
The curate of St. Hugh’s, 
With incense, alb, and candles, 
And most aggressive views. 


He had no settled stipend. 
Another in his stead 

Had starved: he lived and laboured 
On tea, and faith, and bread. 


His altar-cloth was gorgeous 
With many a broidered wreath ; 
But threadbare was his raiment, 
His face was wan as death. 





His gift of speech extempore 
You could not but admire. 

He used to slang Dissenters 
With most uncommon fire. 


But, what was more incautious, 
In deadly earnest grim 

He slanged the congregation 
That sat in front of him, 


Till week by week it dwindled— 
Rich, poor, and old and young, 
His words stung like mosquitoes, 
And every one was stung. i 


But that undaunted curate, 
He didn’t seem to care 
Whether the church was crowded 
Or there was no one there. 
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THE CURATE OF ST. HUGH’S. 


Within a cloud of incense, 
Solemnly, day by day, 


* Watched by a few old women, 


He worshipped God, his way. 


Men have forgotten Connell, 
The traitor, coward, liar, 
He, in the cruel winter, 


Who forced the house-rents higher, 


Vowed he had pleaded for us, 
And all to no effect— 

He was his master’s agent, 
And couldn’t but collect. 


He heaped up fresh injustice 
Against the day of doom : 
We heard his step in terror 
In many a mean, bare room. 


The worthy and the worthless 
Into the dust he ground, 

Till—poor old Maggie Ryan— 
Al last her turn came round. 


She and her stepson Alick 

Had kept the rent-book clear 
For twenty years and over, 

Till this unlucky year. 


The rent rose, ay, and fuel, 
And when ’twas needed most 
Poor Alick took the fever, 
And lost his settled post. 


The fever scarce had left him, 

The rent was three weeks due— 
One bleak December morning 

The thing was carried through. 


A heavy snow was falling— 
While Maggie wept and prayed 

They sold her poor belongings— 
Ay, but the rent was paid ! 
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THE CURATE OF ST. HUGH’S. 


The neighbours gave her shelter, 
But could not take her part. 

That night, old Maggie Ryan 
Died of a broken heart. 


But very little later— 
’Tis idle now to tell 

Just how the secret reached us 
That he had guarded well— 


Each dreary court and alley 
Had heard who won the pelf, 

That Connell was the agent 
For simply—Connell’s self. 


On Monday rents were gathered : 
We swore to mark the day ; 
We lay in wait for Connell 
Upon his homeward way. 


Ay, in the loneliest quarter, 
Down by the river side, 

A score of us were waiting 
Who loved the one that died. 


‘Remember Maggie Ryan !’ 
"Twas Alick Ryan said— 
He turned and saw our faces, 
And with a cry he fled ; 


And after him, like greyhounds 
After a hare, we flew. 

Our eyes had spoken for us, 
Death in our hearts he knew. 


On, on he dashed, expecting 
Each moment was his last, 
And hard we gained upon him, 
Ay, now we had him fast ! 


A sudden curve—and, crouching, 
He clasped the shabby shoes 

Of one who faced us calmly— 
The curate of St. Hugh’s, 
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Heedless of execrations, 
Of stones, and staves, and bricks, 
There in his threadbare cassock, 
Holding a crucifix. 





Weak, frail, and yet the barrier 
No fury dared despise ; 

For all his Blessed Martyrs 
Seemed looking from his eyes. 


And clear as any bugle 
His voice rang out. Said he: 
‘ Before you murder Connell, 
You'll have to murder me ! 


‘A traitor vile as Judas 
I know him, in God’s sight. 
But with the King of Heaven 
Is vengeance, and is right !’ 


And as if the Lord had spoken, 
Right through the river mist, 
A sudden ray of sunshine 
Fell on the silver Christ. 


And then the crazy curate 

Stooped down and bade him stand, 
That thrice accurséd coward, 

And led him through our band. 


Sullen, and fierce, and grudging, 
A God-forsaken crew— 

But silently we parted, 
And silent they passed through. 


Tis a forgotten story. 
Both in their graves are laid— 
The saint who served the people, 
The Judas who betrayed. 


In foreign lands died Connell, 
Content to have and hold, 

Right to the final quittance, 
His dearly purchased gold. 
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That other fought on fiercely 
’Gainst evil, want, and tears— 
A century was crowded 
Into his forty years. 


The world might call him madman, 
Or scout him, or commend ; 

But God, who knows a hero, 
Was with him to the end. 


But I would like to see him 
There in his mission church, 
When Bishops and when brewers 

Had left him in the lurch. 


Once more I'd like to see him, 
Haggard and thin and worn, 

Shaking out clouds of incense, 
Leading his hope forlorn. 


Now very little worship 
Suffices for my needs. 

I take no stock in croziers 
Or Athanasian creeds ; 


But if there’s a Hereafter, 

Then there are just three men, 
Be it in hell or heaven, 

I'll try to find again. 


And it will take three journeys, 
So contrary their views— 

An infidel, a poet, 
And the curate of St. Hugh’s. 






May KENDALL, 
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A STORY OF SOUTH DEVON. 


‘ A W ess, I reckon he'll be ready times he’s wanted. I’ve digged 
awl th’ mate ’arth an’ put en tu wan side, an’ whan I’ve 
filled he up tumorrer, he’ll be so level’s a penny.’ 

Old Cutteridge, the grave-digger, had paused awhile to have a 
‘tell’ with pretty Em Linnick, as she passed through the church- 
yard on her way from the Rectory, whither she had been with a 
basket of fresh eggs from her father’s farm. Every one liked Em, 
she was so full of beaming good temper and healthy hearty enjoy- 
ment of life. 

‘What du’ee want tu set aside th’ mate earth fur, grandfer ?’ 
asked the girl. ‘I sim it don’t matter whether ’tes cold clay or 
gude top-soil as lays next tu we whan once us be buried.’ 

‘ Wummin is cureyous craychurs, alwes yappin’, yappin’, fit tu 
deave th’ares of aman. But tes man’s provinces tu tache wummin, 
so I doan’t mind tellin’ of ’ee as I puts th’ mate ’arth’ pin tap so 
as wummin can graw flowers an’ such-like fulishness on their folks’ 
graves. No flowers never grawed in clay-soil yet, nor never widden 
graw naythur. I ban’t a silly, Em. I can reckon things out.’ 

‘ Will ’ee finish en afore dark, grandfer? I sim I’d be afeard 
tu stop in th’ yard after nightfall.’ 

Em’s rosy face took on a perceptible pallor as she gazed timidly 
round at the grey weather-beaten church and the tall headstones, 
already dark in the gathering twilight of the short winter after- 
noon. 
‘I ban’t afeard, naw fey! Twudden be fitty I shud be. Whan 
thee’ve seed so many cold copses carr’d droo th’ coffin gate as I hev, 
maid, I reckon thee wun’t be afeard no mower’n I be. They pore 
pittice wanderin’ spreets ban’t goin’ tu hurt we. Tes mower likely 
as they’m afeard us’ll hurt they !’ 

The old man laughed grimly at his own joke as he picked up 
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the long-handled spade-shaped shovel peculiar to this district, 
and spat on his horny hands. He was seventy-five, but he could 
dig with the best yet. No one who had watched Job Cutteridge 
at work could say that digging was unskilled labour. Every shovel- 
ful was nicely balanced in quantity, heaped to precisely what the 
implement would carry, thrown to the exact spot where it was 
intended to lie. Let a ‘furriner’ (meaning one from any other 
county) try to use this kind of shovel as Job used it, and see how 
much mould he can remove in a given time. Cutteridge boasted 
that he could complete a full-sized grave in three hours, and few 
men of half his years can do more. 

Pretty Emily stood as if fascinated beside the yawning hole in 
the trodden grass. 

‘But, granfer Cutteridge, du’ee now tell! Have’n ’ee really an’ 
truly ever seen that?’ 

Job lent on his shovel and passed his hand across his bald 
forehead. 

‘ Aw ess, maid,’ he said, looking up at her from the hole in 
which he stood. ‘I'll tell ’ee th’ trooth. I an’t got no call tu 
spake no uther. Last night as ever wuz I were here awl aloan in 
th’ dimpsies, maysurin’ th’ groun’ fur thiccy ’ere grave, an’ awl tu 
a suddent my blood rinned in cold shivers down my back, an’ th’ 
swat comed pourin’ off my face, an’ I luked up as I med be lukin’ 
now, an’ ther’ right afore my vurry eyes that rinned by! I tell’ee, 
maid, I wern’t frit, fur I ban’t wan as be easy tarrified, but I 
creemed awl down my back when I seed en. And I wer’ proper 
wivvery awl night. My missis her simmed I'd catched a cold, an’ 
her wer’ mazed fur me tu go tu Passon an’ ask he fur some fizzick, 
but I says ‘‘ Naw, Sally,” I says, ‘‘ tidden no or’nary cold as I’ve a- 
catched. “Tes a token as I’ve a’-seed, an’ yu mark my words, 
Sally,” I says, “ us’ll yer’ tell as summun be deyde afower th’ New 
Yare’s out!” Them was my words, Em ; afower th’ New Yare’s out !’ 

‘Oh grandfer!’ cried the girl, ‘’Tes terrible, sure ’nough ! 
Du’ee come an’ set me on my ways home! I be that gallied I 
dussen bide yer’ no longer an’ ’et I dussen go on. Du’ee on’y 
come along of me, an’ father’ll give ’ee a mug of ees best cider an’ 
welcome.’ 

The grave-digger turned to his work with virtuous resolution. 

‘°Twuz no mower’n a Jackie-twoad, maid! Twadden nothen’ 
tu skeert ee. Go thy ways, go thy ways. I medden be done with 
this yer’ job not afore nightfall.’ 

Em tried a little more coaxing. 
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‘But father wer’ sayin’ last night as ever were as thee hadden 
tasted hees new cider ’et. An’ ther’s a licky-stew as mother have 
a-med fur supper, an’ figgy-pudden after that.’ 

The woman tempted him, and Cutteridge fell. 

‘ Be’ee frit then? Pore cheel! I'll hev tu start yark tumorrer 
mornin’ ef I goes along wid’ee, maid, but ’tes crool quiet yer’ of 
evenins, an’ th’ buryin’ ban’t till tumorrer afternune, an’ I’ve 
a-med a brave gert hole a’ready. Come along wid’ee, maid. 
’Twud be a pity fur that ther’ licky-stoo tu get cold.’ 


Meadwell was at no loss for a subject of conversation. this 
Christmas time, for everybody was aware that ‘ that’ had walked 
ever since the last burying, though whether it was man, woman, or 
child, nobody knew, and no one dared investigate. It was enough 
for the village that Granfer Cutteridge had seen a white figure at 
nightfall in the churchyard, and no one cared to go near enough 
to look for the ‘ spreet’ himself. 

If the church had been closer to the village there might 
have been something like a panic in the place, but the 
beautiful old building lay high on the hillside with no house 
nearer than the Rectory, which was fully a quarter of a mile 
away. So none of the parishioners had need to go near the 
churchyard in the course of their week-day avocations, except old 
Cutteridge the gravedigger and sexton, and the Linnicks of Court 
Farm, whose shortest road home from Meadwell was by the foot- 
path which crossed the burial-ground. 

Meadwell had had ghost stories before now, but in the old 
Rector’s time they were always promptly exploded. He was so 
constantly in and out of the cottages, and was on such intimate 
terms with all his people, that he never failed to hear the gossip 
of the pretty homely place. The new parson, however, was a man 
of another stamp. He had come from a London suburb with his 
fashionable wife and delicate young daughter, and the villagers 
‘simmed as they wuz highky folks as kept theirselves tu their- 
selves.’ 

The Rector was not ‘highky’ (expressive term !) whatever his 
wife may have been. He was simply a student, absorbed in 
archeological research, yet a man with a large heart under his 
absent-minded demeanour. His daughter was a fragile, ethereal- 
looking young creature, with wide-open eyes which looked as if 
they were for ever seeking something far beyond the vision of 
ordinary mortals. But Mrs. Seymour certainly was not made of 
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tender stuff, and she was not troubled with too large a heart or too 
widely diffused sympathies. 

New Year’s Day dawned bright and frosty, and the Rector’s 
wife, who organised her servants’ work down to the smallest 
detail, came early into the Rectory kitchen, high, roomy, diamond- 
paned, and generally antique of air, to deliver her orders for 
the day. 

Old Sally Cutteridge, who had washed for the Rectory these 
thirty years, and could still get up fine linen as well as her own 
grand-daughters, rose from a low stool by the fire as the mistress 
entered. Tuesday was Mrs. Seymour’s washing day. ‘Tuesday 
wash, Wednesday mangle, Thursday iron, and Friday put away’ 
was her rule, and nothing short of an earthquake would have been 
allowed to interfere with it. 

Her surprise and indignation therefore may be better imagined 
than described, when old Sally, with a respectful curtsey, informed 
her that she could not begin the washing that day. 

‘Are you ill?’ demanded the lady, in a tone that expressed 
small pity for the ailment, whatever it might be. 

‘ Aw naw’m, thank’ee, I ban’till, but no one don’t never wash 
to-day. Ef yu washa New Yare’s Day, yuw'll wash yure dearess 
friend away. My sister Jane Ann her washed wance of a New 
Yare’s Day and her little boy died afore th’ yare wer’ out. Jane 
Ann her alwes said as ‘twas along of her washin’ a New Yare’s 
Day.’ 

‘Why? Did she neglect the child while she was at her 
work ?’ 

‘ Aw naw’m. Jane Ann wudden never du that. He didden die 
not till up eight months after. But he died that same yare, an’ 
Jane Ann her alwes said ’twas along of she washin’ a New Yare’s 
Day.’ 

Mrs. Seymour’s scanty patience was exhausted. 

‘I presume it will not bring yow ill-luck to do my washing ?’ 
she said with a scornful smile. ‘The ill-luck would be mine, I 
suppose, not yours?’ 

‘Yas’m, I reckon. But ‘twud be sartain misfortin’, after 
that.’ 

‘T’ll take the risk,’ said the Rector’s wife. ‘Go and start at 
once, if you please. The copper-fire ought to have been lighted 
an hour ago.’ 

Mrs. Cutteridge could hardly believe her ears, but Mrs. 
Seymour’s tone admitted of no further discussion. Shaking her 
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grey head and wringing her withered hands, she went her way 
to the laundry, while her mistress, unmoved by the old woman’s 
genuine emotion, turned her attention to the menu for the day. 

‘I must tell Philip of this!’ she said to herself. ‘It is truly 
shocking to find such heathen superstition in our enlightened 
land. Philip must preach against it immediately, and strongly 
too.’ 

She narrated what had occurred at lunch to her husband and 
her daughter. The Rector was keenly interested, for any survival 
of past days had a charm for him, and he would then and there 
have quitted the table to hunt out tomes on folklore and pagan 
customs but for his wife’s stern reminder that the mutton was 
getting cold. 

Pale Margaret showed less appreciation of the backward 
mental development of their new parishioners. A kinder mother 
would have felt uneasy at the girl’s increasing loss of health, but 
Mrs. Seymour held that the complaints of young girls were 
mostly hysterical, and considered their best remedy to be judicious 
repression. So she took little notice of her daughter’s condition. 

‘I like the people here,’ said Margaret in a low sweet voice. 
‘They seem so kind and gentle. I told that pretty Emily 
Linnick yesterday that I don’t sleep well here, and that I have 
dreamed several times lately that I was in the churchyard, and 
she said that morning dreams come true. I wonder if that means 
that I shall soon go there to stay!’ 

The Rector did not hear. He was trying to catch the thread 
of an idea that had occurred to him connecting this New Year 
jingle with one in the old childish game of 


Round and round the mulberry bush, 
All on a Monday morning ! 


Did the first day of the week in that game, whose origin was lost 
in the mists of antiquity, represent the first day of the year? 
There was some mention of washing in the children’s rhyme too. 
The Rector thought he might be on the track of a rather interest- 
ing discovery, and resolved to write a paper on it for the Antient 
Society, of which he was a shining light. 

Mrs. Seymour caught a word or two of Margaret’s speech, and 
took it up sharply. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense!’ she said. ‘You must certainly not 
go sitting about in the churchyard. It is far too damp and cold 
for you up there.’ 
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‘But the view is lovely, mother!’ said the girl wistfully. ‘I 
am never tired of looking out across the river and the bar to the 
distant sea beyond.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ ejaculated her mother. ‘ When I was young I 
had something better to do with my time than sitting looking at 
views. Anyhow, please understand that I forbid it, Margaret. 
I’m not going to have you catching cold and getting laid up with 
influenza or pleurisy or something, when there’s the night-school, 
and the blanket-club, and the sewing-party, and so many other 
things to attend to.’ 

She knew very well why Margaret liked to look out over the 
sea. Six months ago she had contrived to part her from her 
lover, because she had hoped for a better match. The richer 
admirer was repulsed by Margaret, whose health and happiness 
suffered a marked change from the day of Charlie Campbell’s 
departure, but if the worldly woman’s conscience ever irked her 
for the part she had played, she kept it in strict subjection. 
Margaret might have suffered less had she known why Campbell 
went away without bidding her farewell. Her pride as well as 
her wounded-heart felt bruised and sore when she reflected on 
the manner of their parting. But Mrs. Seymour never told her 
daughter how the sailor had begged and prayed for an interview, 
had stormed and raged in his bitter disappointment, had almost 
gone on his knees for permission to speak with Margaret only 
once more, were it but for half an hour. 

‘My daughter was flattered and carried away by the com- 
pliments you paid her. She is very young, and has no conception 
what love means. She now regrets what she said to you as much 
as I regret that a child of mine could—however unintentionally— 
have played with the love of an honest man. I am acting for the 
truest welfare of both in refusing to sanction another meeting.’ 

Mrs. Seymour was a clever woman, and would not allow any 
foolish regard for veracity to interfere with her schemes for her 
daughter’s advancement in life. Charlie Campbell went away at 
last, almost convinced that Margaret had been fooling him. 

And Margaret drooped and faded day by day, but she did not 
complain of any bodily ill. She was merely morbid and hysterical, 
said her mother, and when the Reverend Philip Seymour was 
offered and accepted the living of Meadwell, a few weeks after 
Campbell rejoined his ship, the lady said to her friends that this 
change was precisely what Margaret wanted, and that she would 
very soon regain her former robust health in South Devon. 
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They had been at Meadwell three months now, and Mrs. 
Seymour’s vigour and energy was the marvel of the countryside, 
for your Devonian born and bred does not move quickly. He 
takes a long time to think over any change, and a longer time 
still to carry it out. But with Mrs. Seymour, said the old folks, 
‘twuz a word an’ a blow.’ Clubs and meetings and classes were 
all set going at once, and as the village was a large one and winter 
nights in South Devon are very long and dull, the Meadwell 
youths and maidens flocked in dozens to see what these newfangled 
affairs might be like. 

Margaret moved among young and old like a shadow, and the 
kindly people would look after her as she passed along the one 
wide street, saying sorrowfully that ‘her wer’ marked fur death, 
sure, an’ ennybody cud see et.’ They did not take warmly to 
Mrs. Seymour. There are unsuspected depths of latent dignity 
and self-respect in these simple-minded peasantry, and there are 
none, all the world over, quicker than South Devonians to dis- 
criminate between good and bad breeding in ‘ bettermost persons.’ 
They did not say much, but the very inflections of voice when 
they spoke of the Rector’s wife were significant. The Rector was 
‘ passon’ or ‘Mr. Seymour ;’ his daughter was already known as 
‘our Miss Marg’ret.’ Mrs. Seymour was simply ‘her tu Rectory.’ 

There was widespread indignation when it became known that 
the lady had insisted on having the household washing done on 
New Year’s Day, in defiance of local tradition and custom. 

‘Miss Marg’ret wun’t never live to see anuther New Yare’s 
Day after that. Her’s crool wisht a’ready, and I sim her'll be a 
bedlier afore us be many wakes older. But her tu Rectory wud- 
den tek no heed whan Sally Cutteridge telled her how ’t’wud be. 
Her’s a main hard wumman, that she be.’ 

‘Didden Sally tell her what comed tu her sister Jane Ann’s 
cheel ?’ 

‘Ees fey, that her did, but her tu Rectory wudden hear 
nought.’ 

‘ An’ didden her knaw that Martha Putt’s brother’s wife died 
of a Sunday on’y wan fortnit after Martha washed of a New Yare’s 
Day?’ 

‘ Aw ees, Sally telled her that tu, but twadden no manner of 
use, her on’y called en old-rummage or summat like that. 
Simmed like her wud hev it done, whatsomever anybody said.’ 

‘Did ’er now? Aw well, her’ll on’y be sorry fur et wance, 
an’ that'll be alwes.’ 
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In the pleasing excitement of watching to see what evil would 
fall upon the unbelieving Mrs. Seymour, old Cutteridge’s ghost 
was allowed temporarily to fall into oblivion. Truth to tell, it 
was not the first that the old man had reported, and though each 
new tale caused great commotion at the start, the stir lasted a 
shorter time with each fresh story. 

‘Mebbe ’twuz on’y Job’s old nonsense,’ said the village; ‘ thof 
come to that he ban’t no chuckleheyde, and ’twuz pawsible he seed 
mower’n he said.’ 

Before January was out something occurred which was taken 
to be proof positive that the rectory was ‘awverluked’ in conse- 
quence of the desecration of New Year’s Day. 

Sally Cutteridge told Em Linnick what had happened, speak- 
ing in awed whispers as befitted the solemnity of her tidings. 

‘Th’ brindled Guernsey—leasways he ban’t no mower’n ha’f 
Guernsey and ha’f Red Devon—her up an’ orched th’ little black 
Alderney, just afore he ca’ved. An’ th’ Alderney her be deyde, 
maid, so sure’s I’m alive! Didden I tell ’ee summat ’ud come 
along of et ?’ 

The weather was not like winter, but mild and warm as spring. 
It had been a damp January, and a damp January makes a full 
churchyard, so folks say hereaway. The old woman and the young 
girl had met near the churchyard gate, and Job’s story of the 
‘spreet’ was present in both their minds as they stood there 
gossiping. 

‘Mother ’n me was tellin’ about goin’ tu th’ sewin’ meetin’ 
tu-night,’ said Em ; ‘ but I dunnaw as I’m pertickerlar about it. 
Du ’ee tell, Granny Cutteridge, have Granfer seed that agen ?’ 

* Not as I knaw by,’ answered Sally. ‘ But Granfer don’t tell 
me nor nobody else not everything as he knaws. He ban’t one tu 
go hollen and screechin’ over ev'ry little thing. Loramassy, 
maid! what be kaynin’ like that fur? Du ’ee see et thyself?’ 

*‘ Aw naw,’ cried Em. ‘Fegs! I shud be proper terrified ef so 
be as I did! Gude-night, Granny, I must be gettin’ home-along.’ 

‘Stop a bit, maid; I be comin’ wid ’ee. Her tu Rectory 
wants a pound of crayme. They ’m expectin’ company tu-morrer, 
an’ they ’m short of milk long of th’ little Alderney dyin’. ’Tes a 
judgment on ’em, sure ‘nuff, but cook, her saith they must have 
crayme, after that.’ 

‘Whan du ’em want it? Shudden mother ’n me bring it tu 
sewin’ tu-night, so’s ’ee needen tu walk all thet way down an’ 
back ?’ 
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‘Thank’ee, my dear, yuma gude maid. They wants et fur 
brekshus, I b’lieve, so ’twill du tu-night fine. Monshus folks for 
crayme they be. ’Tes th’ Lunnon ways on ’em, I reckon.’ 

They parted after a few more last words, and Em scurried home 
like a rabbit, racing down the long high-hedged lane to the farm, 
while Sally wended her way with the slow dignity of her years and 
her bulk back to the pretty creeper-covered cottage at the river 
end of the street, where she and her grave-digger had spent over 
forty years of uneventful existence. 

A young man passed her near the post-office, a stranger and a 
gentleman. He was a fine, tall, broad-shouldered fellow, but his 
face was thin and pale, as if he had come through recent illness. 
He stopped to speak, attracted by the old woman’s quaint wing 
bonnet, and still more by her quainter curtsey. 

‘Is this Meadwell?’ he asked in a pleasant, cultured voice. 
‘I am on a walking tour, and I was told I could get accommodation 
here for the night.’ 

‘Ess fey, sir, this be Meadwell,’ answered Sally, bobbing again. 
Meadwell holds that so long as the world is divided into the two 
great classes, they who pay and they who are paid, it behoves the 
latter to show politeness to the former. ‘Tes fitty us shud know 
behaviour,’ says far-seeing Meadwell; ‘an’ us don’t never lose 
nothen’ by showen’ respeck tu them as has th’ money.’ 

‘ And can you tell me where there is a room to be had ?’ pur- 
sued the stranger, wondering whether he dared offer a sixpence to 
this comfortable-looking old lady. 

Sally wrinkled her brows in thought. 

‘I rayly cudden rightly say, sir,’ she proceeded. ‘Ther’ be a 
room at th’ Charch Inn, but tidden no place fur quality. ’Tes 
awver th’ bar, and ’tes tearin’ smoky. They dussen alwes clane 
their lamps, an’ they smeeches crool sometimes. But mebbe Mrs. 
Iinnick tu Court ’ud let ’ee bide ther’. Her’ve got a pratty 
chimmer as her don’t hardly ever use, an’ her’ve let he a time or 
tu when folks has come drafting the river. Mrs. Linnick her’ve 
got tu-dree fine voos what a gentleman drafted as bided ther’ th’ 
summer afore last. They’m powerful took up in them pickters, 
the Linnicks be. I reckon yu’m best go tu Court.’ 

‘Where is the Court? If it’s far, I think I'll go to the inn 
first, and get something to eat. I suppose they can give me some 
bread and cheese? I’ve tramped a good many miles to-day, and 
I’m hungry.’ 

Mrs. Cutt eridge indicated a low whitewashed building of Tudor 
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date, standing a little back from the road, fronted with a broad 
porch, having seats let into the wall on either side. Like many 
other decent village inns, it served as a kind of club-house for the 
men of the place, and the oaken benches were blackened with age 
and worn smooth by the corduroys of many generations. 

‘ That be th’ Charch Inn, sir, and Court Farm he du lay ha’f 
a mile up Charch Lane. Em Linnick her wer’ tellin’ as they’m 
comin’ tu sewin’ meetin’ up eight clock, so her’n her mother cud 
put ’ee in th’ right road. Thee’ll find both on ’em at th’ skule 
whan th’ sewin’s awver.’ 

Sally was a managing old soul, and liked to arrange things for 
her neighbours ; but, as it happened, Mrs. Linnick did not come 
to the sewing that night, and only Emily appeared, having been 
escorted by her big brother Dick as far as the Rectory, where they 
left the promised pound of cream. Dick was to have called to 
take his sister home again soon after nine; but he fell in with the 
girl he was sweethearting, and went with her to the mill where 
she lived, and perhaps not unnaturally forgot the very existence 
of Em, until the miller sped the parting guest with the informa- 
tion that it was already ten o'clock. 

Thus it fell out that when the stranger, relying on the guidance 
of the Linnicks, mother and daughter, called at the schoolhouse 
after the meeting had dispersed, he found a very pretty girl wait- 
ing there alone for him. She explained that her brother had not 
returned for her according to promise, and with perfect simplicity 
and un-selfconsciousness offered to show the road to the farm, 
where the visitor could have a room and welcome, as mother always 
kept it aired and ready for the son who was away to sea. 

Charlie Campbell, for the stranger was no other than he, 
accepted Em’s offer as straightforwardly as it was made, and they 
set off side by side for their lonely walk. 

‘So you have a brother at sea?’ he said, as they climbed the 
steep hill towards the church. ‘I’m a sailor myself, and I know 
what it is to find my room and my welcome waiting for me when 
I come ashore. Has your brother been at sea long ?’ 

‘Up fower year, sir, replied Em, but they were nearing the 
churchyard gate now, and she became so obviously uneasy that he 
could not help noticing it. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ he said. ‘Am I taking you along too 
fast ?’ 

‘ Aw naw, sir, thankee. I can rin so well’s walk, ef yu please.’ 
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She seemed about to suit the action to the word, but he laid a 
detaining hand on her arm. 

‘ Indeed, I don’t please,’ he said, smiling. ‘I’m pretty nearly 
pumped as it is. I’ve been ill, and haven’t got my wind back yet, 
though I’m on a walking tour for the good of my health. Hullo! 
Hold hard! What’s wrong now ?’ 

Em was clinging to him in an access of frantic terror, trembling 
so violently that she could hardly stand. 

‘Oh look ! look!’ she gasped, ‘Don’t ’ee see? That's ther’!’ 

It was very dark, for it was nearly ten o’clock and the young 
moon was obscured by heavy clouds. But a flickering ray pierced 
the gloom now and then, and just as Emily spoke a gleam of light 
shone across the grey church, the green graves, and. . . some- 
thing else! Something white and tall and slender, swaying to and 
fro in the gusty wind, with arms extended seaward, and wreaths 
of pale hair floating like mist about a wan white face uplifted 
towards the hurrying clouds above. 

‘Granfer Cutteridge telled me as I med see en any night! 
Oh sir, sir, tes a token! ’Tes death to wan on us, so sure’s I’m 
born !’ 

Shrieking and screaming Emily Linnick tore herself from 
Campbell’s friendly arm, fled like one demented down the hill to 
the village, and fell, half-fainting with fright, into the embrace of 
old Job, the only occupant of the now quiet street. For Meadwell 
is a highly respectable place, and ten o'clock finds all the lights 
‘made-out’ and every inhabitant safe between the bedclothes 
unless something very exceptional is going on. 

Job had been ‘telling’ with one of his particular cronies 
about the ‘ orching’ of the little black Alderney, with much self- 
gratulation over his prophecies of ‘summat coming along,’ and 
thus he was later than usual. It is not every day that a cow dies 
in Meadwell, especially in such circumstances as the present. 
Job’s friends said ‘they alwes luved tu hear en prayche, he wer’ 
that tonguey ’twud make a copse laff.’ His enemies said ‘ Job 
wer a proper yapper, which is a less complimentary way of 
putting it. 

He had had more than one mug of cider to-night, and though 
not seriously the worse for his cups, he was a trifle more solemn 
than usual, and decidedly more careful where he placed his 
feet. He was therefore not unwarrantably annoyed when a foreign 
body suddenly hurled itself upon him, rendering his equilibrium 
more problematical than before. 
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‘Eh,eh? Who be yu? Yer’s a pratty stirredge! Lave me 
baide, yu gert wallopin’ maiden! Go thy ways and mind thyself, 
ef yu plaze. I be a God-fearin’ man, an’ yu an’t got no call tu 
clitch holt on me that a-way! Who be ’ee,I sez? Haven’ee got 
a tongue in yure hayde ?’ 

His wrath rose as he proceeded, for he felt it much beneath 
his dignity to be steadying himself by the rails of the school- 
house, yet he dared not let go lest a worse thing should befall him. 
But when at last he paused to take breath and Em managed to 
get a word in edgeways, his anger promptly changed to tender 
commiseration. 

‘Well, 'm gormed! Darn me ef tidden Em Linnick! Little 
Em Linnick hollen an’ suffen’ an’ sythin’ like a babby! What 
hev’ they a-dune tu’ee then, my pratty cheel? Come tu old Job, 
an’ he'll tek keer on ’ee. Pore chil’ tu! I sim her’ve seed 
somethen’. Don’t ’ee be skeert, maid! Yu’m along of old Job now 
an’ he'll tek keer on ’ee, that a-will!’ 

Emily recovered herself as he went on, at least sufficiently to 
explain what had alarmed her so much. She clung closer to the 
old man and pointed trembling up the hill to the church. 

‘Oh grandfer,’ she moaned, ‘I seen en! I seen en! That 
wer’ there’ !’ 

Cutteridge detached himself from both Emily and the railing, 
completely sobered by this intelligence. 

‘Lor’ bless ’ee, maid!’ he said, ‘ thee don’t mane et? Come 
along of me, Em, an’ us’ll go tu passon d’rectly minnit, and ask 
he tu lay en. "Tes a pore wanderin’ spreet, maid, that’s what 
tes. "Tes wan of they as I’ve put tu beyde with a shovel. . Ees 
body be a-moldrin’ down below, but ees sawl be a-rinnen about 
above fur th’ confoundin’ of hees betters. Passon’ll lay he, I reckon. 
They’m tellin’ as Passon Seymour be a larned gentleman as our 

own passon what’s deyde cudden hold a cannel tu. Twidden be 
nowt fur he tu lay a spreet, maid, ef so be as he ban’t gone tu beyde 
eeself afore us gets tu Rectory.’ 

They started to carry out this proposition together, for Job was 
determined to have the ghost laid then and there, and Em was far 
too much alarmed to move a yard by herself. But a newcomer 
appeared appositely on the scene in the person of Dick Linnick, 
hurrying home by a short cut after his protracted interview with 
the miller’s daughter. 

‘Why,Em? Yu'm yer? Laws, maid, I be main sorry, I 
thoft ’ee’d be home hours agone. Wer’ Grandfer Cutteridge goin’ 
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home along of ’ee? Thank ’ee kindly, Granfer. Her can come 
along of me now.’ 

Emily exchanged protectors willingly enough, but she abso- 
lutely declined to go by the church path, and as they were at a 
point whence the high road took them but little further round, 
Dick agrzed to humour her ‘ whimsies’ even while mocking her 
‘fur seein’ things as nobody else didden never see.’ Dick was of 
a new generation, and affected to disbelieve old Job’s yarns. Yet 
it was noticeable that he as well as his sister avoided looking 
towards the graveyard when they passed the junction with the 
church path, half way up the hill. 

Meanwhile Campbell, left alone with ‘that,’ was for a moment 
so startled at the apparition as to stand rooted to the spot, staring 
transfixed at the white figure and the beckoning arms. 

But the ‘ spreet’ did not remain long for him to look at. One 
moment the drapery, or whatever it was, was silhouetted against 
the darkness behind, the next it was a mere indefinite blur on the 
greyness of the wall, and then it vanished and nothing but black 
shadow remained. 

Campbell’s nautical training, however, had made him quicker 
sighted than a landsman, and his sharp eyes detected that the 
disappearing figure was visible for perhaps a second longer on 
the right hand than the left. He did not believe in ghosts, and 
although the whole affair—considering the hour and the environ- 
ment—was sufficiently surprising, his deductive mind instantly 
sought for and found a solution of the mystery. 

‘A sleep-walker, by Jove!’ he said to himself, and quick as 
thought he made for the spot where the figure had been. 

As he expected, he found himself at the end of the building, 
and felt a gravel path grate beneath his feet. He followed this as 
rapidly as the darkness and the sharply descending slope permitted, 
and within a few yards discovered a small low gate. Not stopping 
to seek for the fastening he vaulted over, and was rewarded by 
seeing a dim glint of whiteness a little way in front of him. It 
was moving slowly, not at all like an intelligent being trying to 
hoax his fellow creatures, but yet not at all in the gliding snake- 
like fashion commonly attributed to spooks. 

On down the steep path the apparition went, and after it 
Campbell followed, all his faculties on the alert, and a strange 
thrill of excitement beginning to warm his veins and make his 
pulses throb. 

He was near enough now to see the outline of the woman 
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plainly. Surely he knew that graceful step, the proud poise of 
that small head, the singular turn of the slim wrist, extended to 
feel the way like the hand of a blind person ? 

It was impossible. Such coincidences did not occur in real 
life. He was not the hero of a penny novelette. 

And yet, reason as he might, the conviction grew strong upon 
him that this ghost, this sleep-walker, was none other than his 
Margaret, the girl who had played with his heart and thrown it 
away, and who was nevertheless still his lodestar, the one love of 
his life. What she could be doing here in a South Devon church- 
yard, at ten o’clock of a January night, and walking in her sleep, 
Campbell did not pause to inquire. He only knew that she was 
there, oblivious to her surroundings and to his presence, running 
untold risks to life and limb, not unlikely to injure herself fatally 
if she made a false step on this rough path, cut out of the native 
rock and raised high above the road below. 

Hardly daring to breathe lest he should awake her, Campbell 
contrived to creep closer and closer to the unconscious girl, until, 
as they entered the Rectory gates, they were almost side by side. 

And then suddenly he lost sight of her. She vanished as 
completely as she had done in the churchyard. 

But he knew now what he had to do, and instead of trying to 
follow her further, he guided himself by the sea-pebbles which 
formed the drive (the ‘beach’ as Job would have called it) till he 
saw an ivy-covered porch, and knew that he must be at the front 
door. 

He was too full of his own anxiety to notice that other foot- 
steps were coming after his, and he thought he was alone when 
the door opened to his impatient ring, and the Rector himself 
appeared. He was not in the least surprised at recognising his 
old friend, nor yet at seeing Mrs. Seymour, tall, stately, imperious, 
rising from her seat in the brightly lighted drawing-room beyond 
the dark oak-panelled hall. It all seemed very like a dream to 
him, but it converted his instinct as to Margaret’s identity into 
firm conviction. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said in low, agitated accents; ‘I had no idea 
that you lived here. Please see to your daughter. She has been 
walking in her sleep!’ 

Mrs. Seymour turned upon him with crushing disapprobation. 

‘My daughter, sir,’ she said in glacial tones, ‘is in her room. 
She was not well, and retired to rest two hours ago.’ 
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But the wheezy voice of the ancient grave-digger here broke 
upon the scene. 

‘Don’t ’ee mek tu sure o’ that, mam,’ it said. ‘’Tes mucky 
weather. Luke tu th’ maid’s feet!’ 

Job had arrived at the Rectory gate immediately after Mar- 
garet and her lover, and some inkling of the truth had dawned 
even then upon his shrewd old mind. But he jumped to a conclu- 
sion on hearing Campbell’s words with a rapidity that did credit 
to his invention. 

The Rector took the matter out of his wife’s hands with un- 
wonted decision. 

‘I am heartily glad to see you, Campbell,’ he said. ‘ Please 
repeat what you were telling me. I hardly understand.’ 

‘I think,’ said the young man unsteadily, ‘that Margaret— 
Miss Seymour—has been walking in her sleep. It is dangerous. 
It should be stopped.’ 

‘Em Linnick said as how her seen a spreet,’ put in Job, ‘ but 
Lard love ’ee, sir, I knawed better’n that! ‘’Tes some pore 
wumman-body a-walkin’ in her slape,” I sez. Lard love ’ee, sir, 
I ban’t silly! I can reckon things out.’ 

Mrs. Seymour was half beside herself with anger, but the 
Rector kept her silent by a movement of his hand. 

‘Why do you think the sleep-walker is my daughter?’ he 
asked, including the old man and the young one in his question. 

‘T can’t tell you how I knew. I felt that it was Margaret,’ 
said Campbell. 

‘Mebbe ’twadden she, sir. Mebbe her’s fast in bed, same as 
th’ missis saith. But I sez, “ Luke tu her feet!” ’Tes mucky 
weather, an’ ef so be as th’ maid’s been walkin’ yu’m bound fur tu 
find th’ muck about her pratty feet!’ 

Mrs. Seymour did not utter another word. With a curiously 
chastened expression upon her hard handsome countenance, she 
quietly passed out of the room and up the wide low stairs. 

‘I believe you are fond of my daughter, Cutteridge! I have 
heard you speak very kindly to her.’ 

The Rector’s worn face was as gentle as his words. 

‘Ess fey, sir, us awl luves Miss Marg’ret. Ever sence yure 
missis med my missis wash a New Yare’s Day, us ‘ave seed 
as Miss Marg’ret wer’ awverluked an’ marked fur death ; an ther’ 
ban’t wan on us tu Meadwell as wudden du anything her wunted 
us tu. Us be terrible fond of our Miss Marg’ret.’ 
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Mr. Seymour took the old man’s rough hand in his thin aris- 
tocratic fingers, and old Job flushed as if he had been a woman. 

‘Thank you for what you say, my friend. Now I will ask you 
to do something for Miss Margaret. Whether she is to live or to 
die the Lord in His mercy only knows; but it would grieve her 
deeply to learn that she had been walking in her sleep on the holy 
ground about God’s house, and if you will help us, Job, please 
God she shall never know. Keep what you have guessed to your- 
self for my daughter’s sake, and earn my lasting gratitude.’ 

The grave-digger passed his knuckles over his sunk, red- 
rimmed blue eyes. It was a sore trial to him to relinquish the. 
pride and glory of telling such a tale, and no money would have 
purchased his silence. But the Rector, recluse and student 
though he was, could gauge human nature better than some others 
of his cloth, and he went the right way to work with Job Cut- 
teridge. 

‘’Tes pore trade tellin’ on other folks’ bizness,’ said the old 
man at last. ‘ Ef twill plaze Miss Marg’ret, sir, I’m gormed ef I 
don’t keep my tongue atween my teeth till the day as I digs the 
grave fur her buryin’—or rings the bell fur her weddin’, sur!’ 


‘Then I will bid you good-night now,’ said the Rector. ‘ Good- 
night, and God bless you! Campbell, will you let Cutteridge 
out, and then come back to me? It seems a long time since we 
saw you last, and Margaret and I were hurt, perhaps unduly, by 
your leaving London without bidding us farewell.’ 


Margaret Seymour did not die, and local tradition was at 
fault. The gossips were fain to fall back on another explanation 
of their saw. 

‘Her tu Rectory have a-losted her dearess fur sure,’ they said 
when Charlie Campbell bore his bride away, within six months of 
that fateful New Year’s Day. ‘’Twadden her fault as ‘twas a 
weddin’ an’ not a buryin’ as tuk Miss Marg’ret otherweres. But 
her wun’t mek old Sally wash next New Yare’s Day, I'll be bound! 
Sally an’ Job they’m aw! of everythin’ down tu Rectory now, an’ I 
sim passon be never tired of hearin’ Job praychin’ on hees old 
tales.’ 

The Rector will do no less useful work henceforth for showing 
so great an interest in the ‘old tales’ of the people among whom 
his lines have fallen. The peasantry of South Devon do not 
reveal the best of themselves save to those with whom they are in 
sympathy. They have a natural shy reserve with ‘furriners’ and 
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‘bettermost persons’ who cannot appreciate the fine simplicity 
which cloaks so much native cleverness and acute discrimination. 
As they say of themselves: ‘”Tidden proudness, but us be bashful ; 
that’s wher’ ’tes.. Thus a stranger might spend many days in 
Meadwell, and never get a hint of the story related here, although 
if it were told to Job, or Em Linnick, or Sally, they would nod 
their heads and say: ‘Ess fey, tes trooth. That be the sinse 
of et.’ 


E. M. WHisHaw. 
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The Birds’ Good-bye. 


T'S a pity you are going, it’s a pity, 
And it lends a little sadness to our ditty ; 
We must flock to say good-bye to you, 
We must raise a little cry to you 
That you soon may come again to us, 
For your absence is a pain to us; 
A lame rhyme may perhaps perplex you, 
But we never mean to vex you. 
We'd come nearer if we dared, 
But at catkind we are scared : 
Not the cat that you call Pucky, 
For his very name is lucky, 
Smacks of poet’s nomenclature, 
And befits his dainty nature 
As a little tricksome fairy 
Who would rifle any dairy, 
But will leave us birds alone 
If we don’t dispute his bone. 
’Tis the other cats we fear, 
Those with prey-attentive ear, 
With an ear that means a rush 
For young blackbird or young thrush, 
Little tigers filled with glee 
When a capture safe they see. 
But for these our little life 
Would have less of storm and strife; 
But for these we’d nearer come 
All to wish you back at home. 
It’s a pity you are going, it’s a pity, 
And it lends a little sadness to our ditty. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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Cardland : 


OR, THE CARD-PLAYING AGE. 


CERTAIN nobleman,! well known in his time—that of the 

third George—who had been pretty nigh ruined by ‘ play’ 

in the wild days when the fickle goddess was at the zenith of her 

power and prosperity, published in the year 1804 some reminis- 

cences entitled The Lives, Adventures, and Sharping Tricks 
of Eminent Gamesters. 

One seeks in vain nowadays for a copy of this rare work, which 
is not even recorded in the catalogues of the British Museum 
Library, and which no doubt contains a mine of interesting infor- 
mation as to the habitués of the club and cardland of his day, 
when the boisterous eighteenth century was rapidly sinking into 
her grave. “Tis well known, however, without the aid of the 
before-mentioned publication, that a hundred years ago when 
‘my Lord’ was industriously penning his experiences—as a beacon 
of warning to the rising generation of his order—that card-playing 
was still the chief aim and amusement of the aristocratic world. 
‘If we try to recall social England of the last century,’ says a 
certain eminent writer, ‘we must imagine her playing cards for 
several hours in every day.’ During the Regency, gambling was 
general, and fifty years before that almost universal. In the 
time of Walpole, the witty letter-writer, it seems to have been 
regarded as a sort of institution of chivalry. All the courts 
of Europe, especially the smaller ones, indulged in it to an 
alarming extent. The fame of great players was known all over 
the Continent, and many a gallant knight of the dice-box would 
travel hundreds of miles over the worst roads in Europe in order 
to meet some other equally illustrious professor of the science. 

Cards were to be seen everywhere, in every society—from 
St. James’s to St. Giles’s, from the drawing-room to the dust-cart. 


' George Hanger, the last Lord Ooleraine, obt. 1824. 
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Jt was considered low-bred to profess an ignorance of the game 
in vogue. Children even were trained up with a knowledge of 
the various games and encouraged to stake their pocket-money 
upon a turn of the card or a throw of the dice. The Times, 
November 2, 1797, says: ‘At some of our first boarding-schools 
the fair pupils are now taught to play whist and casino,’ and again 
‘At a boarding-school at Moorfields the mistress complains that 
she is unable to teach her scholars either whist or pharo.’ 

Heiresses were known to have gambled away the whole of 
their fortunes at the card-table. Young men of property but too 
often beggared themselves in a few short months, ending their 
days in the ‘ Fleet,’ or if they had taken to ‘the road,’ as many 
did, at Tyburn. Here is a sad story of a lady gambler at Bath, 
where card-playing was rampant, which occurred about the year 
1750. Miss Frances Braddock, daughter of a distinguished officer 
who at his death had left her with a fortune of 12,0001. (a large 
amount for those days), spent a season at Bath, where of course she 
was welcomed and courted by all the fashionables who were then 
taking the waters. Her person was elegant, her face beautiful, 
her accomplishments numerous, and with an ample fortune added 
to these gifts her life promised to be a veritable bed of roses. 
But, alas! in the course of a single month she lost the whole 
of her fortune, gambled it away at cards. It soon became known 
that she was penniless ; and, being unable to brook the real and 
fictitious condolences of her acquaintances, she robed herself in 
virgin white, and, tying a gold and a silver girdle together, she 
hanged herself therewith, dying at the early age of twenty-three. 
Writing in 1786 Horace Walpole says that even the loss of 
100,000/. at play is not rare enough to be surprising. The 
gossip gives us many anecdotes of gambling in his time, scattered 
up and down his letters to Sir Horace Mann and others. 

‘Cards are the only books worth reading,’ old ladies used to 
say, and they went to Bath, Epsom, or Tunbridge Wells—where 
more fortunes were lost than constitutions repaired—and studied 
the devil’s books till their hour had struck. 

Every night the kings and queens of the great European 
chessboard sat down and fimessed their majesties of spades and 
diamonds. 

Roughly speaking, gambling, as our great-grandparents 
understood it, was imported into England along with the ‘ Merry 
Monarch,’ and, to a great extent, went out with the fourth George. 
Of course, the mere pastime of cards was enjoyed for centuries 
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prior to the Restoration: for instance, we find James IV. of 
Scotland, when he paid his first visit, surprising his future bride, 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIII., playing at cards. 

‘The Kynge came privily to the said Castell’ (of Newbattle) 
‘and entered within the chammer with a small company, where 
he found the Quene playing at the cardes.’ But it was not until 
the Restoration that card-playing obtained that hold over all 
classes which it retained up to the time of our present Queen’s 
accession. Night after night at Whitehall, Sundays not excepted, 
Charles and his Queen, together with those fair and frail ones 
whose portraits now adorn the ‘ Beauty Room’ at Hampton Court, 
sat down to cards. Evelyn notes, under July 13, 1686, that 
James II.’s consort was exceedingly concerned for the loss of 
80/1. (a considerable sum in Jacobean times) at ‘ basset,’ a simple 
gambling game resembling our modern baccarat. During the 
last years of the seventeenth century many notorious gamblers 
flourished, such as Count Koenigsmark the elder, who escaped, 
but deserved to be hanged for the murder of Tom Thynne, of Long- 
leat ; St.-Evremond ; Beau Fielding ; Colonel Macartney, who was 
Lord Mohun’s second in his fatal duel with the Duke of Hamilton ; 
the Marquis de Guiscard (who stabbed Harley), and a host of 
others. In the days of good Queen Anne, beyond the imposition 
of a tax of sixpence per pack on cards and five shillings a pair 
on dice, no serious effort was made to check the evil, which 
henceforth grew and flourished ‘as a green bay tree.’ We find 
Swift at this time enters in his Jowrnal to Stella that ‘ cards are 
very dear, . . . which spoils small gamesters.’ The Spectator 
records how dear old Sir Roger de Coverley, the kindest and best 
of landlords, sent all his tenants a string of hogs’ puddings and 
a pack of cards at Christmas. After the advent of the House of 
Hanover, the favourite games at Court were ‘quadrille,’ an im- 
provement of ‘ombre,’ and ‘commerce.’ The gains and losses 
of the kings and queens were as a rule restricted to a hundred 
guineas, but on Twelfth Night it was customary for thousands to 
change hands. On one occasion Lady Cowper, a lady-in-waiting, 
refused, for the sake of her children, to take part in the game, 
as none sat down to the table with less than 200/. About the 
year 1740 a rage for ‘whisk,’ or whist, set in, but at first it 
was considered too wise a game for ladies to join in. Hume, the 
historian, never went to bed without his whist, and even the 
great Johnson regretted that he had not learnt to play cards. 
In 1742 ‘Horry’ Walpole finds it absolutely necessary to learn 
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‘whisk,’ ‘having waited in vain for its being left off.’ We find 
him in another letter threatening to build an altar to ‘Pam’ 
to commemorate the escape of his charming Duchess of Grafton, 
who, it appears, had been playing cards in Rome, when she ought 
to have been at a Cardinal’s reception, where the floor fell in 
and all the Monsignors were precipitated into the cellar! Cards 
were so very much en évidence in his time that even invitations 
were frequently issued and notes written upon the backs of 
playing cards, which on that account were usually plain without 
any design. The Chevalier’s famous order to retreat at Culloden 
was written on the back of the nine of hearts. 

A fresh attempt was made in 1739 to remedy the state of 
gambling in England by passing an Act which provided that 
‘any person keeping a house or other place to game in forfeits 
200/., half to the prosecutor and half to the poor of the parish.’ 
Whereupon two ladies of title, Mordington and Casselis, who kept 
open houses for gambling, claimed their privilege of peerage in 
order to intimidate the peace officers from doing their duty and 
suppressing the public gaming-houses kept by them. Lady 
Mordington presented a document worded as follows to the 
members of the Upper House :— 

‘I Dame Mary Baroness of Mordington do hold a house in the 
Great Piazza, Covent Garden, for and as an Assembly, where all 
persons of credit are at liberty to frequent and play at such 
diversions as are used at other Assemblys. And I have hired 
Joseph Dewberry, William Horsley, Ham Cropper, and George 
Sanders, as my servants, or managers (under me) thereof. I 
have given them orders to direct the management of the other 
inferior servants (namely) John Bright, Richard Davis, John Hill, 
John Vanden Voren, as box keepers; Gilbert Richardson, house- 
keeper; John Chaplain, regulator; William Stanley and Henry 
Huggins, servants that wait on the company at the said Assembly ; 
William Penny and Joseph Penny, as porters thereof. And all 
the above-mentioned persons I claim as my domestic servants, 
and demand all those privileges that belong to me, as a Peeress of 
Great Britain, appertaining to my said Assembly. M. Mordington. 
Dated January 8, 1745.’ 

Of course, the House of Lords immediately declared that no 
person could claim the privilege of peerage against prosecution 
for keeping a gambling-house prohibited by law. 

In the reign of George II. a gentleman who elected to 
remain anonymous published as a guide to his son, ‘for a pre- 
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servative against the pernicious habit of gaming,’ a little book 
containing short memoirs of ‘Eminent Gamesters and Sharpers, 
from the Restoration of King Charles II.’ This book, in which 
are ‘demonstrated the tricks made use of in all the games 
played in Europe,’ cannot be recommended as particularly choice 
reading, and indeed savours rather more of the Newgate Calendar 
than is usual in the biographies of ‘eminent persons.’ How- 
ever, it succeeds in its object, for it certainly dispels any halo of 
romance that might be supposed to linger round the gamblers of 
the Powder period. Very few of the worthies who figure in its pages 
appear to have been gentlemen; at any rate, most of them 
eventually found their way up Holborn Hill and along Oxford Street 
to Tyburn. The author tells us that Mistress Eleanor Gwynn 
once lost 1,400 guineas at ‘ play,’ and that Count Koenigsmark, 
the ill-fated lover of Sophia Dorothea—one of the most brilliant 
adventurers who walk the history of the seventeenth century— 
was as great a gambler as he was warrior, beauty, and dandy. 
Colonel Thomas Panton appears to have been one of the most 
respectable of this select coterie. He was of good family, and 
had once been in the royal service. ‘ There was no game,’ says 
our author, ‘but what he was an absolute artist at, either upon 
the square or foul play.’ His favourite game was ‘hazard,’ and 
in one night at this game he won as many thousands as enabled 
him to purchase an estate of above 1,500/. per annum. After 
this cowp he married, and was shrewd enough to entirely give 
up card-playing, speculating in London house property instead. 
About 1670 he purchased the well-known seventeenth-century 
gaming-house known as ‘ Piccadilly Hall,’ and the following year 
commenced building ‘a fair street of good houses,’ which perpetu- 
ates his name and memory to this day under the name of ‘ Panton 
Street, Haymarket.’ 

Though George III. and his Queen set their faces against 
card-playing, or indeed gambling of any sort, forbidding it 
in the royal palaces, yet the mania increased, and the number 
of its votaries multiplied. Charles Fox, the great statesman 
and orator, was a dreadful gambler, was frequently cheated, and 
altogether lost about 200,000/. at cards. Gibbon records 
how he once watched him when he was playing for twenty-two 
hours at a sitting and losing 500/. an hour. Fox used to say 
that the greatest pleasure in life, after winning, was losing. His 
best friends are said to have been half-ruined in annuities 
given by them as securities for him to the Jews. 500,000l. 
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per annum of these annuities of Fox and his society were 
advertised for sale at one time. The witty Walpole wondered 
what he would do when he had sold the estates of all his friends ! 

In three nights Charles and his brother, Stephen Fox—the 
eldest not twenty-five years of age—lost 23,000/. between them. 
Another incurable gambler was Lord Thanet, whose income was 
not less than 50,000/. a year, every farthing of which he lost at 
cards. 

The celebrated White’s Club was in the beginning principally 
a gambling-house. Professional players, provided they were free 
from the imputation of cheating, easily procured admission. The 
celebrated beetle-browed, high-shouldered Earl of Chesterfield 
lived there, gaming and pronouncing witticisms, yet warning his 
son that a member of a gaming club should be a cheat or he 
would soon be a beggar! The gambling that went on there in 
the early years of George III. was frightful. The kindly, high- 
bred, extravagant Earl of Carlisle lost 10,000/. there in one 
night. Sir John Bland, who shot himself in 1755, flung away 
his whole fortune there. Lord Mountford was another who came 
to a tragic end through his losses at White’s. Having gambled 
away large sums, and fearing to be reduced to distress, he asked 
for a Government appointment, determining to throw the die of 
life or death on the answer. The answer was unfavourable. He 
sent for a lawyer and executed his will, inquiring whether it 
would hold good though a man were to shoot himself. Being 
assured that it would, he said, ‘ Pray stay while I step into the 
next room;’ went into the next room and shot himself. John 
Damier and his two brothers contracted at White’s a debt of 
70,0001. Lord Foley’s two sons borrowed so extravagantly that 
the interest they had to pay amounted to 18,0001. a year. 

In Hogarth’s gambling scene at White’s we see the highway- 
man, with the pistols peeping out of his pocket, waiting by the 
fireside until the heaviest winner takes his departure, in order to 
recoup himself for his own losses. 

What hours, what nights, what fortunes, Fox and his con- 
temporaries, the men of the Georges, wasted over the devil’s 
picture-books! But Charles Fox took his losses philosophically 
enough, and after an awful night’s play would be found on a sofa 
tranquilly reading his Virgil. 

We have previously mentioned how ladies of position kept 
gambling-houses, and pleaded their privilege todoso. They, how- 
ever, had to bow to the law. Nevertheless, in the latter part of 
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the eighteenth century many ladies opened their houses for the 
same purpose, the best known being Lady Buckinghamshire’s and 
Lady Archer’s. The former is said to have slept with a blunder- 
buss and pair of pistols at her bedside to protect her faro bank. 
‘Gillray,’ in his satirical prints, portrays these ladies on several 
occasions. They figure in two pictures of ‘St. James’s and St. 
Giles’s ;’ and in ‘ Dividing the Spoil, St. James’s, 1796,’ we see 
Lady Archer and Lady Buckinghamshire quarrelling over gold, 
bank notes, a sword, and an order. One other lady—probably 
Lady Mount Edgecumbe—is scrutinising a bill, whilst a fourth 
with a pile of gold and notes before her looks on smiling. These 
ladies do not appear to have survived the century. They were 
getting rather too notorious. In spite of Lady Buckinghamshire’s 
precautions with blunderbuss and pistols, her croupier announced 
on January 30, 1797, that the box containing the cash of the 
faro bank had mysteriously disappeared. All eyes were turned 
on her ladyship. One lady said she had lost from the table a 
gold snuff-box when she went to speak to a nobleman present, 
another that she had lost her purse, while a story was circulated 
that a certain lady had taken by mistake a cloak that did not 
belong to her. Unfortunately a discovery was made, and, when a 
servant was sent to demand it, some very valuable lace with which 
it had been trimmed was missing. It was thought that the lady 
who stole the cloak might have also decamped with the cash-box. 

About this time popular feeling seems for the first time to 
have been aroused against gambling. Chief-Justice Kenyon, in 
giving sentence at a trial to recover 15/. won by gaming, 
threatened that he would set in the pillory any who were brought 
before him for gambling, ‘though they be the first ladies of the 
land.’ Thereupon the indefatigable ‘ Gillray’ caricatured Lady 
Buckinghamshire and Lady Elizabeth Luttrell as ‘ Pharaoh’s 
daughters’ standing in the pillory. These ladies, as well as 
several others, were summoned for gambling at Buckinghamshire 
House, St. James’s Square, and each fined 50/. and not condemned 
to the pillory ; but from this time excessive gambling at cards was 
no longer public or reputable. The Morning Post for January 
12, 1800, says: ‘Society has reason to rejoice over the complete 
downfall of the Faro Dames, who were so long the disgrace of 
human nature. Their die is cast, their odd tricks avail no longer. 
The game is up, and very few of them have cut with honowrs.’ 
But there was one time-honoured custom of the card-table that 
died hard, and certainly survived ‘Pharaoh’s Daughters ;’ that 
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was the so-called ‘ card money,’ a long-established imposition upon 
hospitality. The guests were expected to pay a small sum each 
(not less than a shilling) into a pool—generally the snuffers—for 
every new pack of cards used. This was popularly supposed to 
be a perquisite of the servants. How far it was so may be judged 
by the following extract from the Times for March 22, 1796: 
‘The tabbies at Bath are in a state of insurrection, in consequence 
of an example set by Lady Elcho, who neither visits nor receives 
company that pay for cards; the laudable reformation is adopted 
so generally that many of the dowagers who have so long fed upon 
card money are turning their thoughts to some more creditable 
means of earning their livelihood.’ And again: ‘We hope the 
ladies in London who stand upon a nice point of honour will 
follow the example of the Bath ladies, and exclude the odious and 
pitiful custom of taking money at their houses. It is a meanness 
which no persons who pretend to the honour of keeping good 
company ought to allow.’ 

The author of the book on gamblers and gambling, referred 
to in the opening lines of this paper, mentions in another of his 
works, which is extant, that, when he first came into the world, in 
1750, there was no such thing as a faro table admitted into the 
houses of people of rank and fashion; that in his childhood 
people had too much pride to receive tribute from the pro- 
prietor of such a machine; and that excessive gambling was not 
as a rule carried on in private houses, but at clubs, where the 
‘play’ was deeper than ever was before or since. One can 
scarcely imagine, however, deeper play at any period than was 
carried on in the ‘Clubland’ of the Regency; indeed play 
survived in that most exclusive country long after Fox and the 
wild Prince had given up the dice-box. The dandies continued 
it—Byron, Brummel, Alvanley, D’Orsay—how many score of men 
I could mention who gambled away the whole of their great 
estates, won by sword or lance far away in ‘the dead centuries,’ 
or loaded their property with burdens in a single night which 
would keep their children and their grandchildren poor for years 
tocome! That a young fellow just come into a great estate should 
drop a few thousands in a single night was not deemed worthy of 
remark, for in those days every one played—High Church clergy, 
bishops, and all. One remembers Disraeli’s ‘ young duke,’ who 
went on playing cards all night and all next day, till he and 
his companions were sitting knee-deep in cards, and the servant 
in attendance was fain to lie down and snatch a little sleep. It 
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was no exaggeration: indeed, it is a matter of history that on one 
occasion at Raggett’s Club four gentlemen sat down to whist, 
playing for high stakes. They sat during that night, viz. Mon- 
day, the following day and night, and only separated on Wednesday 
morning at eleven o'clock. One of the players, on looking over 
his card, found that he was a winner of 30,0001. George Harley 
Drummond, of the famous banking house, only played once in 
his whole life at White’s Club, at whist, on which occasion he lost 
20,0001. to Beau Brummel. This affair caused his retirement 
from the banking house of which he was a partner. 

In our grandparents’ time the evening rubber was played in 
every quiet town or country house; the club card-rooms were 
always thronged ; old gentlemen of ‘the Queensberry’ or hideous 
old ladies of the ‘ De Bernstein’ type crowded the ‘tables’ at the 
fashionable health resorts. 

At last, in the year of the Queen’s accession, occurred a 
famous trial which pretty nearly put an end to gambling in 
England. A peer of the realm was found guilty of cheating at 
whist. The best efforts were made to screen him. People 
wrote him anonymous letters and warned him, but still he con- 
tinued to cheat ; and so at last they were obliged to find him out. 
Since that day, when my lord’s shame was made public, the 
gaming-table has lost much of its splendour. 

Although so many of our old families were ruined by ‘ play’ 
in the wild days which ended when the great Victorian era was 
but still in its infancy, somebody of course won; and methinks 
that in not a few of our respectable country houses of to-day 
should be found, hidden away in the lumber-room, the green 
cloth, shade, rake, and croupier’s chair with which the fortunes of 
the family were first founded long ago, when George was king. 
But the existence of these relics is discreetly forgotten. 

During the early years of the Queen’s reign, Crockford’s was, 
of course, the great gambling centre. It was opened in 1827 
with a great flourish of trumpets, and White’s, Almack’s, Brooke’s, 
and the other great gambling resorts had to yield it first place. 
The subscription was ten guineas per annum, in return for which 
the members had the ordinary club- and coffee-rooms, providing 
food and wine at the usual club charges, as well as the run of the 
gambling-rooms every night, to which they might introduce their 
friends. These rooms consisted of a ‘saloon,’ in which there was 
served every night a splendid supper, with wines of the best, free 
to all visitors. The chef received 1,000 guineas per annum, 
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and his assistant 500. The cellar was reputed to be worth 
70.0001. There were two card-rooms, in one of which whist, 
écarté, and all other games were played, while in the other 
‘hazard’ was the only game. Every night at eleven the banker 
and proprietor seated himself at his desk in a corner, the croupier 
sitting opposite to him in a high chair, declaring the game, 
paying the winners, and raking in the money. 

At 2 a.m. the doors were closed and nobody else was admitted ; 
but the play went on till daybreak, often till long after. It may 
be safely said that Crockford won the whole of the ready money 
of the then existing generation. In a very few years 1,200,000/. 
were swept into the pockets of the fortunate fishmonger, though 
he did not die worth more than a sixth of this vast sum, having 
lost the difference in various unlucky speculations. 

He not only held the bank, but was also ready to advance 
money to those who lost, and outside the card-room treated for 
reversions, post-obits, and various other ways of raising the wind. 
Thousands were lost and won every night. As much as a million 
had been known to change hands in a single evening. Those 
who lost borrowed more in order to continue to the bitter end. 
Crockford was never accused of any dishonest practices. He 
merely trusted to the chances of the table, which were of course 
in his favour. He had commenced life as a small fishmonger at 
Temple Bar, until he discovered that he had a wonderful talent 
for rapid mental arithmetic, which he certainly made good use of. 
The members of the club included all the celebrities of England, 
from the ‘Iron Duke’ and D’Orsay—the prince of dandies—to 
the youngest ensign of the Guards. 

There are gambling clubs among us still. From time to time 
come rumours of high play in certain sets, a scandal, or an action 
in the High Court for the recovery of a sullied reputation. 

Baccarat has of late years been revived in a few—especially 
country—houses where rooks and pigeons congregate; and 
perhaps a few hundreds are lost by young gentlemen who can 
ill afford it. Shabby Jews and blacklegs still prowl about race- 
courses and haunt tavern parlours, and sometimes inveigle simple 
persons with dirty packs of cards in railway carriages. 

But these instances are small and insignificant compared with 
the gambling which went on all over England when our grand- 
fathers were young men. Of a truth ‘play’ in the old sense is a 
deposed goddess, her worshippers bankrupt, and her table in rags. 
What a change during this century—in a few years! 

CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 
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‘A DAUGHTER OF THE SoIL,’ &. 


PART II—THE PRINCE. 


CHAPTER II. 


A thousand thorns, and briers, and stings, 
I have in my poor breast ; 
Yet ne’er can see that salve which brings 
My passion any rest. HERRICK. 


: \ ELL, my boy, I be main glad you be come back. There 
bain’t no place like home, be there ?’ 

As Isaac Sharpe repeated these words for the twentieth time 
since his nephew’s arrival, he beamed affectionately upon him 
through the fragrant steam of the bowl of punch specially brewed 
in his honour, and then, leaning back in his chair, sighed and 
shook his head. 

‘Ye be wonderful like your mother, Richard,’ he said, and 
sighed again, and groaned, and took another sip of punch, blink- 
ing the while, partly from the strength of the decoction and 
partly because he was overcome by emotion. 

Richard, sitting opposite to him, stretched out his legs 
luxuriously to the warmth of the crackling wood fire, and, removing 
his pipe from his lips, gazed contentedly round the familiar 
kitchen, which was now looking its best in the homely radiance. 

‘It is good to come back to the dear old place and to find 
everything exactly the same as ever. You don’t seem to have 
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grown a day older, Uncle Isaac—nothing is changed. I can’t 
tell you how delightful that is. I had been tormenting myself 
during the journey with fancying I should find things altered— 
but, thank Heaven, they are not.’ 

He glanced brightly at the broad rubicund face opposite to 
him, and took his glass from the table. 

‘Your health, Uncle! May you live a thousand years, and 
may you be the same at the end of them!’ 

He half emptied his glass, and set it down with a cheery laugh. 

Isaac drank slowly from his, peering meanwhile at his nephew 
over the rim. 

‘ Thank you, my lad,’ he said, replacing it on the table at last. 
‘I’m obliged to you, Richard. “Tis kindly meant, but changes, 
d’ye see’—here he paused and coughed—‘ changes, Richard, is 
what must be looked for in this here world.’ 

His colour, always sufficiently ruddy, was now so much 
heightened, and his face assumed so curiously solemn an expression, 
that Richard paused with his pipe halfway to his lips and stared 
at him with amazement and gathering alarm. 

‘ What's the matter?’ he said, anxiously. ‘Aren't you feeling 
well? You're looking first-rate.’ 

‘Never felt better in my life,’ rejoined his uncle in sepulchral 
tones. 

‘Come, that’s all right! You quite frightened me. What do 
you mean by talking about changes ?’ 

Isaac took a gulp from his tumbler and fixed his round eyes 
dismally on the young man. 

‘There may be sich things as changes for the better,’ he 
remarked, still in his deepest bass. 

‘Don’t believe in ’em,’ cried Richard gaily. ‘Don’t tell me 
you're going to turn Methody, or Salvationist, or anything of that 
kind. I like you as you are—and I don’t want you to be any 
better.’ 

‘Dear heart alive, what notions the chap d’ take in his head!’ 
ejaculated the farmer, relaxing into a smile. ‘Nay now, I never 
thought on sich things; but there'll be a change in this here 
house for all that, Richard. I be a-goin’—here Isaac leaned 
forward, with a hand on either knee, and fixed his eyes earnestly, 
almost tragically, on his nephew—‘I be a-goin’, Richard, for to 
change my state.’ 

He slowly resumed an upright position, drawing in his breath 
through dilated nostrils. 
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‘I be a-goin’, Richard,’ he continued, observing the other’s 
blank and uncomprehending stare—‘ I be a-goin’ to get married.’ 

‘Bless me!’ exclaimed Richard, taken aback for a moment ; 
then rising from his chair he stepped up to his uncle, and slapped 
him heartily on the back. ‘Well done!’ he cried. ‘ Well done! 
I give youjoy! Upon my life I didn’t think you had somuch go 
in you—you're a splendid old chap !’ 

‘ Thank ’ee,’ said Isaac, without much enthusiasm. ‘I’m glad 
you're not agen it.’ 

‘ Why should I be against it ?’ returned Richard hilariously. 
‘I’m a little surprised, because I didn’t think that was in your line ; 
but, after all, “‘ Marry in haste and repent at leisure,” the saying 
goes—your case is the reverse; you have taken your time about 
marrying, so perhaps it will be all the better for you.’ 

‘I hope so, I’m sure,’ said the bridegroom-elect dolefully ; 
adding, as Richard, still laughing, resumed his seat, ‘ I thought I’d 
best tell ’ee at once as there was goin’ to be a change.’ 

‘ Well, well, a change for the better, as you say,’ cried the 
other. ‘There'll be two to welcome me when I pay the Down 
Farm a visit instead of one. I shall find a jolly old aunt as well 
as a jolly old uncle.’ 

Isaac took his pipe out of his mouth with a perturbed 
expression. 

‘She bain’t so very old,’ he remarked. 

‘No, no—of course not. Neither are you for that matter. 
May she be an evergreen like yourself!’ 

‘Thank ’ee, Richard, thank ’ee. I’m glad as you approve o 
my thinking on matrimony.’ 

‘Why, matrimony’s the best thing going,’ said Richard, still 
gaily, yet with an undercurrent of something curiously like 
tenderness. ‘Every grief is lessened by half, and every joy is 
doubled. Always a bright cheery face at the fireside, always a 
kind true hand in yours—a woman’s wit to point out where the 
man has been at fault.’ 

‘Ah!’ interrupted his uncle, with a groan, ‘ they be willin’ 
enough to do that.’ 

‘ Always ready to comfort you when you are in trouble,’ went 
on the young man without heeding him, ‘ready to advise you 
when you are in a difficulty—the best of companions, the most 
faithful of friends, the kindest of helpmates—that’s a wife!’ 

The farmer was gazing across at him with bewilderment 
mixed with delight. 


’ 
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‘ Well said, Richard—very well said! Ye be wonderful quick 
wi’ your tongue. If that’s the way ye feel about wedlock you 
ought to be lookin’ out for a wife o’ your own.’ 

‘Nonsense, Uncle Isaac. Why, I haven’t a penny. I shall 
have hard work to keep myself to begin with.’ 

‘Come, come, we mid be able to manage summat. I’ve a 
notion in my head. Ye be a-goin’ to take up farm-work agen, 
ye tell me; well, an’ as I says to you: Why not work on the farm 
where ye was brought up, and why not take wage from your own 
flesh and blood instead of lookin’ to strangers for’t ?’ 

‘There’s no one I should like to work for better than you, 
Uncle Isaac—you know that.’ 

‘I do know it, Richard. I d’ know it very well. ‘“ But,” says 
you to me, “I must have somewheres to live,” says you.’ 

‘No, I don’t, Uncle Isaac! I say nothing of the kind, put 
in the young man hastily. ‘If you intended to remain a 
bachelor it would be a different matter, but F 

‘I’m not axing you to live wi’ me,’ returned Isaac, throwing 
out his hand in a lordly manner. ‘If I was a-goin’ to keep 
single it ‘ud come nat’ral enough, but my new missus Well, 
‘tis this way. She have got a house of her own, and she’s anxious 
for me to live over there along o’ her.’ 

‘I see,’ said Richard, looking rather astonished, however. 

‘’Ees, I were agen it at first, but I come round to it arter. 
So I reckoned to let this here house to somebody—one of the 
men, praps; but now as you've a-comed back, Richard, my 
boy, there bain’t nobody I’d like to see livin’ here so much as 
yourself. My notion ’ud be for you to settle down wi’ a wife to 
do for you and keep the place tidy, and work this here farm 
under me. My hands ‘ull be pretty full, and I'll be glad o’ your 
help. She's got a biggish place to manage, and I'll be glad to 
think as there’s somebody here as I can relyon. Well, what do 
you say ?’ 

‘What do I say?’ cried Richard, stammering with joy. 
‘What can I say? I don’t know how to thank you!’ 

‘Well,’ said the farmer jovially; ‘and now, what about the 
missus? “Ave ’ee got your eye on any one as ‘ud suit?’ 

‘Why,’ began Richard eagerly; he paused, and then con- 
tinued laughingly, ‘you must give me a little time, you know. 
I've only been a few days in England.’ 

‘That’s true. I’m glad to think, my lad, as youdon’t want to 
take a wife from abroad. Nay, don’t ye go travellin’ for a wife. 

F2 
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Take my word for’t, the best is often to be picked up close at hand. 
Not always, though,’ he continued, reflectively. ‘Poor Elisa 
Fyander—ye mind ’Lias Fyander? He went travellin’ all the way 
to Dorchester to buy a turmit-hoin’ machine, and it was there, 
nigh upon eighteen miles off, as he come across his last missus. 
But you know her,’ he went on with animation—‘ aye, now as 
I call it to mind, you were a-tellin’ me how you drove her back 
to-day. Ah, sure, so ye did.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Richard quickly ; ‘ yes, I told you all about that.’ 

‘Ah, so ye did. “Twere funny how you come across her. I 
be pleased to think as ye’ve met. She were a good missus to Elias 
—she were, indeed—and a good missus to one man is like to be 
a good one to another.’ 

Richard caught his breath and leaned forward; his face was 
flushed, his eyes shining. 

‘Why do you say this to me now?’ he said eagerly. 

His uncle removed his pipe from his mouth, took a sip of 
punch, and then looked at him solemnly. 

‘Because, Richard, my boy, ’tis but nat’ral I should talk of 
her, seein’ as we be goin’ to be man an’ wife so soon.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ cried Richard, almost violently. ‘ What 
are you talking about ?’ 

‘Why,’ returned Isaac, raising his voice to a kind of mild 
roar, ‘ you haven’t been listenin’ to me. I’ve been a-talkin’ about 
Mrs. Fyander—’Lias’s widow. I be a-goin’ to get married to 
she!’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed his nephew in the same loud fierce tone. 

‘’Ees,’ bellowed Farmer Sharpe. ‘ Haven't I been a-tellin’ ye 
this hour and more? Didn’t I say I were a-goin’ to change my 
state, and didn’t I tell ’ee she’d a house of her own and wanted 
me to live over there along of her? But your brains was wool- 
gatherin’—T’ll lay a shillin’ you was a-thinkin’ o’ your own young 
woman !’ cried Isaac, with a roar of laughter, stretching forward 
a long arm that he might give his nephew a facetious dig on the 
nearest available portion of his person. 

Richard laughed too, spasmodically, and with a wry face. 

‘You're a sly dog, Uncle Isaac,’ he said. ‘ Ah, you're a cunning 
old chap—you’ve got your wits about you if mine have gone 
astray! Yes, and you’ve very good taste too—you’ve picked out 
the greatest beauty in Dorset.’ 

‘Except your young woman, eh ?’ put in Isaac, with a chuckle 
and another dig. 
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‘Except my young woman, of course,’ agreed Richard, laughing 
again with that odd contortion of the face. ‘But I haven’t found 
her yet, you know.’ 

‘My weddin’-day is fixed for the end o’ Ju—ly,’ said his uncle 
ruminatively. ‘ You'll have to look out for your missus afore that 
time. I doubt as you and Bithey’ud scarce get on so very well— 
I’m used to her, you see, but she’s a cranky old body, and it ’ud 
never do for ye to settle down wi’out a woman o’ some kind to do 
for ee. We might ha’ the two weddin’s same day: Id like te 
know as you was settled when I have to shift.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, uncle ; you’ve always been like a father to 
me, and I can’t tell you how grateful I am to you for the welcome 
you've given me, and for wanting to do so much for me. But I 
don’t know about settling down after all—I’ve been a rover so 
long, you see, I—I mightn’t be able to stick to it, and then you 
might be disappointed.’ 

‘Stuff an’ nonsense! I'll not hear o’ no objections. Why, 
Richard, you never were one to blow hot one minute and cold the 
next. It bain’t half an hour since you said there was naught you 
wished for so much as to take up farm-work again and live on the 
old place—didn’t ’ee ?’ 

‘Yes, but——’ 

‘But nothin’! You're a-woolgatherin-—that’s it. Your 
thoughts is a-wanderin’ off to the new missus.’ 

‘Is not that to be expected ?’ returned his nephew idly. 

Resting his elbows on his knees and his chin in his hands he 
leaned forward, gazing thoughtfully into the fire : 

‘I haven’t got over my surprise at your piece of news yet,’ he 
said, after a pause. ‘I thought you so determined a bachelor.’ 

‘So I thought myself,’ put in Isaac with a nod. 

‘And then—from what I’ve seen of Mrs. Fyander I should 
never have imagined that she would be the wife you would choose 
when you did make up your mind to take one.’ 

‘Why so ?’ inquired Isaac somewhat roughly. 

‘She’s so young—forty years younger than you, I should 
think,’ 

‘ Thirty-nine,’ corrected his uncle succinctly. 

‘Then she is so beautiful—so full of life, and spirit, and dash. 
I can’t imagine how you came to think of her.’ 

There was a pause, during which Isaac meditatively smoked 
and rubbed his knees, 
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‘ Well,’ he said at last, ‘ I didn’t exactly think of it myself, ye 
see—but I couldn’t someways find it in my heart to say No.’ 

‘To say what?’ cried the young man, dropping his hands an 
whisking round in his chair. 

Isaac gazed at him mildly, and continued to polish | his 
eorduroys. 

‘To say No, he repeated, slightly uplifting his voice, and 
speaking very slowly and distinctly. ‘I say I couldn’t find it i’ 
my ’eart to—say—No—when she axed me!’ 

‘She asked you! Do you mean to say that the proposal came 
from her ?’ 

His uncle nodded. 

‘’Twarn’t very likely it ‘ud ha’ come fro’ me,’ he remarked 
dispassionately. ‘ As I told her at the time, I never was a marryin’ 
man.’ 

A silence ensued, during which Richard vainly endeavoured to 
readjust his ideas. At length he said faintly : 

‘ And what did she say to that ?’ 

‘She said,’ returned Farmer Sharpe stolidly, ‘that it wouldn’t 
be a bad thing for me—“ ’Tis a fine farm,” says she, “ and a good 
business. You could easy work the two farms together,” says 
she.’ 

Richard gazed at his uncle with starting eyes and a dropping 
jaw. 

‘But why, in the name of Fortune ?’ he ejaculated. ‘I could 
understand her marrying again—but why you ?’ 

‘She knowed I'd work the farm right, d’ye see? Things was 
goin’ wrong all round, and she knowed I understood the work. 
Ah, I told her myself at the time that she ought to look out for a 
younger man; but she says, “I don’t want no counter-jumpers,” 
says she—meanin’ the Branston folks. Ah, there were a good 
few after her, but she didn’t fancy none o’ them. She thought 
some was arter the money, and none o’ them knowed anythin’ 
about dairy-farmin’.’ 

‘In fact,’ struck in Richard, rising from his chair and beginning 
to pace hastily about the room, ‘she has proved herself to be a 
most practical woman. You won’t make away with her money— 
you won’t allow mismanagement of the business.’ 

‘ Jist so,’ agreed his uncle, sucking vigorously at his partially 
extinguished pipe. 

Richard continued to walk about the room, and presently 
paused opposite the hearth, 
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‘Did she make an offer to Elias Fyander too?’ he inquired 
sharply. 

Isaac removed his pipe and stared up at him. The idea was 
evidently presented to him for the first time. 

‘He never telled me so,’ he said. ‘It were made up in a 
hurry, to be sure. “Lias hadn’t no notion o’ sich a thing when he 
started off from here. He went arter a turnip-hoer arter her 
granfer’s death. They sold ’en up, poor old chap, and Rosalie— 
that’s Mrs. Fyander—hadn’t nowhere to go.’ 

‘Ha!’ remarked Richard sardonically. 

‘ But I think,’ pursued the farmer, averting his eyes from his 
nephew’s face and gazing stolidly at the fire—‘ I think ’twas ’Lias 
as axed her. ’Ees, now I can mind he told me so at the time. 
‘* Me wantin’ a wife so bad,” says he, ‘‘ and her bein’ such a good 
hand at the dairy-work, I thought I’d make sure o’ her,” he 
says.” 

‘She told him, I suppose, that she was a good hand at dairy- 
work,’ commented Marshall. ‘ Yes, I understand the matter now. 
She is, as I say, a practical woman.’ 

‘She is—she is,’ agreed Farmer Sharpe warmly. ‘She be a 
wonderful good manager. Many’s the time I’ve said that. Ah, I 
reckon I can say I’m in luck.’ 

Richard murmured something inarticulate and returned to 
his chair, re-lighting his pipe and beginning to smoke without 
further remark. On the opposite side of the hearth Isaac 
ruminated contentedly, without appearing to notice his nephew’s 
preoccupation, and tumblers and pipes were emptied in almost 
unbroken silence. 

When Richard sought his room that night—the familiar little 
attic-room which had been his in childhood—his first act after a 
cursory glance of recognition and approval was to set down his 
candle on the little deal table and to draw carefully from his 
pocket a large envelope. Opening this, he took out a print, 
evidently :ut from some illustrated paper, or collection of ‘ Pictures 
of the Year.’ Holding it close to the light, he looked at it 
intently. Underneath were the words, ‘A Sleeping Beauty,’ 
followed by the artist’s name. The picture represented a corn- 
field with a large ‘ shock’ of sheaves to the front, beneath which 
lay the outstretched figure of a girl asleep. Even in this rough 
reproduction a certain likeless to Rosalie was discernible, and 
Richard’s fancy supplied the rest. Indeed, as he gazed, he con- 
templated not only the glowing and highly finished work of art 
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which had haunted him persistently since he first beheld it, 
but the vision of that afternoon—the exquisite face, the lithe 
graceful form which had suddenly appeared to him against its 
background of bloom and sunlit green. He seemed to hear again 
the blithe young voice which had thrilled him as it prattled at his 
side; he seemed to see the large eyes lifted a little shyly to his, 
and then modestly dropped because of his too evident admiration. 

He had deemed these things the outward indication of abso- 
lute womanly perfection. His young imagination, fired by the 
unexpected meeting with Rosalie, and further stimulated by 
his uncle’s chance remarks, had created a marvellous romance 
before Isaac had pronounced the name of his own future bride. 
Now the golden glow had vanished, all was flat, and dull, and 
grey; and, what was worse, he knew his ideal to have been delu- 
sive. Young bloom and beauty and fascination meant nothing— 
Rosalie Fyander was a calculating, mercenary woman, devoid even 
of feminine reticence. Not content with ‘setting her cap’— 
odious phrase !—at the man whom she considered best likely to 
protect her interests, she had actually offered herself to him, 
haggled over the prospective bargain, weighed with him the gains 
which must accrue to both. When she was little more than a 
child she had angled for old Elias Fyander. Well, she was 
homeless and penniless then, and might from her extreme youth 
be supposed to know no better, but now in the ripeness of her 
womanhood, with wealth, liberty, all that she could desire, at her 
command, she must needs sell herself again! Pah! such a 
nature must positively be depraved. 

With an impetuous movement he held the paper over the 
candle, but as suddenly snatched it away again, extinguishing the 
flame with his finger and thumb, and rubbing the burnt edge 
ruefully : 

‘This at least is a thing of beauty,’ he said ; ‘ why destroy it?’ 

Then, hastily restoring the print to its wrapper and thrusting 


it into his pocket again, he muttered: ‘I wish I had never seen 
her,’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Butter? rolls o’t! 
Cream? why, bowls o’t! 
WILLIAM BARNES. 


Come, come away, 
Or let me go; 
Must I here stay ? 


‘Troth, lady, no! 
HERRICK. 


Isaac was somewhat disappointed at his nephew’s lack of 
enthusiasm over a project which had at first seemed to take his 
fancy so much. Talk as he might about Richard’s future, and 
his own desire that he should pass the remainder of his days on 
the Down Farm, he could extract nothing from the young man 
but vague expressions of gratitude, and a doubtful promise to 
think the matter over. 

‘lm goin’ up yonder to Fyander’s,’ remarked Isaac after 
breakfast ; ‘there’s a little matter there as I must see to. Ye 
mid as well step up along wi’ me, Richard.’ 

‘I was thinking of taking a stroll round this place,’ rejoined 
Richard. 

‘Why, what’s all your hurry? Ye may as well wait till 1 am 
ready to go wi’ ye. Ill not be above two or three minutes at 
Littlecomb. and then we mid walk round together. Besides, ye’ll 
be wantin’ to pay your respects to Mrs. Fyander, won't ye, arter 
drivin’ her from Dorchester yesterday—and her that’s goin’ to be 
your aunt ?’ 

‘To be sure: I must keep on good terms with my aunt, 
mustn’t I? Else perhaps she won’t make me welcome when I 
come to see you.’ 

‘No fear o’ that—she’ll make ’ee welcome enough. She 
al’ays behaved uncommon civi] and respectful to I in ’Lias’s time. 
Ah, sure, that she did.’ 

‘Perhaps she won’t be pleased at my calling so early ?’ 

‘Early! Dear heart alive! You don’t know that woman, 
Richard. She’s astir soon arter four in the morning, and she has 
her maids afoot afore that. Aye, and the men knows if they 
comes late they'll get fined. Ah, she be a wonderful manager.’ 

‘Then, what in the name of wonder,’ said Richard to himself, 
as he followed the portly white figure across the yard and over 
the downs—‘ what in the name of wonder can she want with you ?’ 
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Despite Farmer Sharpe’s protest most people would have 
considered the hour at which they betook themselves to call at 
Littlecomb Farm a sufficiently early one. The dew lay thick and 
sparkling upon the short herbage of the downs, and the air was 
still sharp and keen. A lark was circling over their heads, its 
jubilant notes piercing Richard’s heart with an odd sense of pain. 
What was this heaviness which had come upon him, and which 
even the brisk walk through the exhilarating air, and the 
delightfully familiar scents, and sounds, and sights could not drive 
away ? 

Now they had entered Rosalie’s demesne. These wide fields 
were hers ; yonder were her cattle grazing by the river ; and here, 
peeping through the trees and compassed about by a goodly 
array of stacks, was her house with its bodyguard of farm- 
buildings. 

Richard, who had not spoken much throughout the walk, 
became altogether silent as he crossed the well-kept yard, and 
even lagged behind when his uncle approached the open milk- 
house door. Through this open door the sound of female voices 
could be heard, raised, one in voluble excuse, another, whose tone 
Richard recognised with a little shiver of inexplicable anguish, in 
vituperation. But Isaac Sharpe boldly advanced into the building, 
and beckoned to him to follow. 

‘Why, what’s the matter here ?’ he inquired good-humouredly. 
‘Fine mornin’, Mrs. F. I’ve brought my nevvy to see ye.’ 

‘ He'll find us rather in a mess, I’m afraid,’ returned Rosalie’s 
clear voice, still with a distinct note of sharpness in it; ‘but I 
am very glad he has come ; I want to thank him for his kindness 
to me yesterday.’ 

Peering over his uncle, Richard descried the mistress of the 
establishment stooping over the large cheese-vat already alluded 
to, one white arm, bare almost to the shoulder, vigorously knead- 
ing and stirring a huge mass of curds. Her buff print dress 
appeared to imprison the sunshine, and attitude and movement 
alike showed off her supple figure to the very best advantage. 

Most lovers, thought the young man, would have been 
unable to resist the temptation of putting an arm about that 
inviting waist for the morning greeting—the arm of the future 
husband had surely a right to be there! But Isaac Sharpe stood 
bluff and square in the doorway, his hands in his pockets, his hat 
on his head. 

‘You'll excuse my shaking hands,’ said Rosalie, looking up 
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with eyes in which the angry light still lingered, and a puckered 
brow. ‘Everything is upset, and I can’t leave the curds for a 
minute. Indeed, as it is I fancy the whole of this batch will be 
good for nothing.’ 

A hitherto imperceptible dimple peeped out near her lips 
when she spoke—such red ripe lips! Such a bewitching dimple! 
Isaac, however, merely thrust his hands a little deeper into his 
pockets, and again inquired with increased concern : 

‘ Why, what’s wrong ?’ 

‘This morning I happened to be late,’ said Rosalie, uplifting 
her voice, evidently for the benefit of the culprit, Jane, who had 
suddenly melted into tears; a fact which was betrayed by her 
heaving shoulders as she stood with her back to the visitors. 

‘I happened to be a little late,’ repeated Rosalie severely, ‘so 
I desired one of the maids ’—here Jane sniffed deprecatingly— 
‘to start work without me. And when I came down, what do 
you think? I actually found the careless girl pouring the rennet 
in out of the bottle.’ 


‘Tch, tch, teh!’ commented the farmer, clicking his tongue 
commiseratingly. 

‘There weren’t but a few spoonfuls left,’ explained Jane, 
almost inarticulately. 

‘How could you possibly tell how many were left?’ retorted 
her mistress with increased acerbity. ‘ You know how particular 
I always am to measure it out drop for drop almost—a spoonful 
too much may make all the difference—particularly at this time 
of year. I call it downright wicked of you to run the risk 
of spoiling the whole vat-ful! There are a hundred and fifty 
gallons of milk in this vat—it should make nearly a hundred- 
weight of cheese. And just because you are so idle and careless 
it may all go to waste!’ 

Jane turned her pretty tear-bedabbled face over her shoulder, 
and inconsequently and incoherently protested that she always 
did her best ; then, with a gasp and a moan, she darted past the 
group in the doorway and ran round the house. 

Richard looked after her with a disgusted air, and then his 
glance reverted to Mrs. Fyander, whose beautiful round arm was 
still embedded in curds, and whose face, a little paler than its 
wont, continued to be fullof ire. What could this trifling mistake 
matter after all to such a rich woman, a woman who would soon 
be richer still? Besides being cold-blooded and self-interested, 
she was evidently miserly; she was, moreover, distinctly bad- 
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tempered. His imagination, already warped by the revulsion of 
feeling consequent on his uncle’s disclosures, was ready to take 
alarm at every trivial detail. Rosalie’s pallor, and the slightly 
drawn look on her face—both due in reality to a sleepless night, 
resulting from an unaccountable perturbation of mind—were 
immediately attributed to an acute and unreasonable disappoint- 
ment over an insignificant money loss. The eyes which had 
gazed on Rosalie so ardently yesterday were now busily tracing 
lines of fancied meanness in her face ; those frowning brows surely 
revealed the shrew, the compressed lips spoke of parsimony. 
When that lovely colour faded, and those clear-cut features had 
become coarsened by age and self-imposed toil, what would 
remain? None of that beauty of soul which he had thought to 
find there. 

‘Well, well,’ remarked Isaac placidly, ‘these accidents will 
happen, but I wouldn’t advise ’ee to be cast down by ’em. These 
here curds d’seem to be a-settin’ all right. I know how ’tis wi’ 
young folks. A body has to stand over them all the time. Why, 
when we be a-shearin’ I d’ scarce dare go in for a bit o’ dinner 
for fear o’ findin’ them poor ewes snipped to pieces when I come 
back.’ 

Rosalie jerked the mass of curds up with additional impe- 
tuosity, but made no reply, 

‘My nevvy,’ pursued Isaac, ‘ thought he’d like to drop in an’ 
pay his respects to ’ee, my dear, an’ inquire how you was a-feelin’ 
arter the accident yesterday.’ 

Here he nudged Richard as a tacit reproach for his muteness. 

‘I hope,’ said the young man formally, ‘that you are none 
the worse for the shock, Mrs. Fyander ?’ 

The blue eyes shot up an inquiring glance, and the industrious 
arm paused for a moment. What was the meaning of this altered 
tone, and why was the gaze now bent on her fraught with such 
cold disapproval? They had parted like old friends, and she 
had looked forward more than she knew to their next meeting. 

‘Thank you, she returned, in a tone almost as frigid as 
Richard’s own ; ‘ my nerves are not easily upset.’ 

She believed the statement to be true; yet the equilibrium 
of her system was at that moment, if she had but realised it, 
very seriously disturbed. 

‘Have ’ee sent for Nigger, Mrs. F.?’ inquired Isaac. 

‘I sent James Bundy to look after him. He may not be fit 
to move for a day or two,’ 
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‘Ah, he were a good beast,’ remarked the farmer ; ‘’tis a pity 
ye did let ’en slip. “Iwas wi’ drivin’ fast downhill, my nevvy 
here d’ tell me, an’ that’s what he’ve never been used to. Ye 
should have druv ’en more carefully, my dear.’ 

Rosalie thought of the cause of her unusual haste on the 
previous day; it was her anxiety to escape from the too evident 
admiration of the grey eyes which were now bent on her with so 
different an expression. The memory confused her; the contrast 
stung her; she answered sharply, and with assumed indifference : 

‘One cannot crawl down every slope to suit the convenience 
of a worn-out animal !’ 

‘He bain’t worn out, though,’ returned her future husband, 
who invariably took things literally. ‘Nay, I should say he'd 
last a good few years yet, though he be past ‘ard work. “Lias 
al’ays used ’en gentle; ’tis wonderful how far that'll go both with 
man an’ beast. ‘Fair an’ soft do go far in a day,” the sayin’ 
goes. Fair an’ soft—ah, ’tis trew, ’tis trew!’ 

Rosalie bent her head over the vat in silence, her face averted, 
so that her visitors could see only the outline of her cheek, the 
exquisite curves of ear and neck. 

‘Fair and soft,’ muttered Richard to himself. ‘ Fair and soft 
enough to look at, but her heart is as the nether millstone!’ 

His uncle gazed reproachfully at him; he was proud of his 
travelled and book-learned nephew, and had eagerly look forward 
to the impression he was sure to produce on ‘ Mrs. F.’, who had 
also been highly educated, and was considered an authority on 
matters appertaining to culture—and he was not showing off at 
all! He was standing there, mumchance, as stupid as any other 
body might be. He gave him another admonitory nudge and 
remarked : 

‘Richard, that’s my nevvy, did quite take me by surprise last 
night. I wasn’t expectin’ to see ’en at all. To tell the trewth I 
had no kind o’ notion o’ where he mid be. He hadn’t wrote— 
How long were it since you’ve a-wrote me last, Richard ?’ in- 
quired Isaac, driving home the query with his elbow, and again 
frowning and winking. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered his nephew in muffled tones. ‘A 
long time, I’m afraid ; but, you see, you never wrote to me,’ he 
added with a laugh. 

‘That be different, my boy,’ returned the farmer seriously. 
‘There was reasons why I didn’t write, Richard. I never was a 
writin’ man. Lard, no ’—-and here he relaxed, and uttered a jolly 
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laugh—‘ ’tis as much as I can do to put my name to a receipt, an’ 
then Bithey d’ do it for I, and I do jist stick my mark under it. 
Nay, Richard, I never was one for writing much—nay, I wasn’t.’ 

He continued to roll his shoulders and to chuckle ‘nay’ 
meditatively at intervals, but his eyes were meanwhile fixed 
appealingly upon the face of Richard, who remained obstinately 
dumb. 

Presently their hostess came to his assistance. 

‘I suppose, now that you are here, you'll remain some time, Mr. 
Marshall ?’ she asked, without looking round ; her voice in con- 
sequence sounding nearly as muffled as the young man’s own as 
she bent over her cauldron. 

‘That depends, Mrs. Fyander. Of course I want to see as 
much as I can of my uncle, but I’m restless by nature, and—and 
I never stay very long in one place.’ 

‘There now,’ cried Isaac in loud remonstrance. ‘ What, ye be 
at it again, be ye? Didn’t we arguefy enough about it last night ? 
I'll not take No, an’ so I tell ee! Ye’ve a-comed home, and now 
ye may bide at home. Lard, I didn’t think ye could be sich a 
voolish chap. What need have ye to go travellin’ the world when 
ye have a good berth offered ye, an’ thtem that’s al’ays been your 
friends ready an’ anxious to keep ye? Here’s Mrs. F. will tell ’ee 
the same as I do, won’t ’ee, my dear ?’ 

‘I don’t quite understand what it is all about,’ said Rosalie, 
pausing in her labours, however, and straightening herself. 

‘Why, ‘tis this way,’ explained the farmer. ‘ When Richard 
come last night he says to me, says he, “ I’ve been a-longing for 
years an’ years to get back to the wold place. An’ now,” says he, 
“I d’ feel as if I couldn’t settle to naught but the old work. 
Farm-work,” he says. ‘‘ Well then, this here house ‘ull be empty 
afore very long ; an’, moreover,” says I, “ I shall need to have some- 
body responsible to look after this place,” for it stands to reason, 
Mrs. F., as I can’t be in two places at one time.’ 

Rosalie endorsed this statement with an inarticulate murmur, 
and he continued : 

‘* Well, then,” says I, ‘since you want to come back to the 
wold place an’ take up the farm work, why not live here and 
work for I?”’ 

‘Why not, indeed ?’ said Rosalie. 

‘ Jist what I d’ say,’ said the farmer indignantly ; ‘ why not? 
First he were quite took wi’ the notion, but arter a bit he didn’t 
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seem to relish it. Now I want to know,’ pursued Isaac, extending 
an aggrieved forefinger, ‘why don’t ’ee relish it, Richard ?’ 

‘Suppose you should be disappointed in me—suppose I 
shouldn’t give you satisfaction?’ said Richard hesitatingly. 

‘Pooh! nonsense! [I'll let ee know fast enough if ye don’t 
give satisfaction. Haven’t I brought ’ee up? Bain’t ee much 
same as a son to 1?’ 

‘ But if—if I should find I couldn’t settle, then you’d be more 
vexed than if I hadn’t given in to the plan.’ 

‘But why shouldn’t ’ee settle, that’s what I want to know? 
Ax ’en that, Mrs. F., ax ’en why he shouldn’t settle? Ha’n’t ’ee 
travelled enough ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Rosalie, ‘I should think you ought to be 
glad of a little quiet, Mr. Marshall.’ 

‘ Well said!’ cried Isaac. ‘Tell ’en he’ll be a fool if he lets my 
offer slip.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ repeated Rosalie, gazing in surprise from the heated 
and excited countenance of the elder man to the inscrutable one 
of his nephew‘ indeed I think Mr. Marshall would be very un- 
wise if he did not accept it. It seems to me entirely to his 
advantage.’ . 

‘And of course,’ said Richard, with a momentary gleam in his 
steel-grey eyes, ‘of course my personal advantage should outweigh 
every other consideration! It is obvious. Nothing like a woman’s 
clear head for solving a difficulty. I will take your advice.’ 

Rosalie’s pretty face wore a look of such absolute bewilderment, 
and she was evidently so much at a loss to account for his sarcastic 
tone, that Richard suddenly burst out laughing ; the cloud lifted 
from his brow, giving place to an expression of frank good-humour. 
‘Uncle Isaac,’ he cried, clapping him heartily on the shoulder, 
‘forgive my chopping and changing so often ; this time my mind 
is made up. I accept your offer. Shake hands on it!’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The blackthorn-flower hath fallen away— 
The blackthorn-flower that wise men say 
Keeps wild and variable skies 

As long as it may stay; 
But here’s the gorse, and here’s the whin, 
And here the pearléd may appears, 
And poison-weeds of satin skin 
Through every bank prick long green ears 

To hear the cuckoo-cries, 

ELINOR SWEETMAN. 


To gather flowers Sappho went, 
And homeward she did bring, 
Within her lawny continent, 
The treasure of the spring. 
HERRICK. 


RICHARD MARSHALL drove the plough slowly up the brown slope, 
half turned at the summit, halted, and, having established his 
horses at a comfortable angle, sat down, with his back against a 
tall mossy bank sheltered by a little copse, to eat his breakfast. 
He had already partaken of a ‘dew bit’ shortly after dawn ; 
but two or three hours’ exercise in the brisk morning air had 
whetted his appetite afresh, and he now fell to work on his bread 


and bacon with the utmost zest and relish. 

The great field, all glittering green save for the brown strip 
which testified to recent labours, stretched away for many goodly 
acres. On a lesser slope beneath he could see the roofs of Little- 
comb Farm and its appurtenances, but the sight of the amber 
and ruddy outlines awakened in him now no feeling of repulsion. 
During the past weeks he had laughed himself out of his whilom 
fancy for the fascinating and disappointing widow ; he had even 
taken himself to task somewhat severely for his strictures on that 
unconscious young woman. Was it her fault, after all, that her 
outer parts belied her real self? Why had he been so unreason- 
ably angry because she had failed to correspond to the high esti- 
mate which he had formed on slight and inadequate premisses ? 
She was a very beautiful creature, and, no doubt, good enough in 
her way; if she was common-place, and had a sharp eye for 
the main chance, she would make the better wife to a practical 
farmer. He would in all probability get on well enough with her 
when she became his aunt, but meanwhile life was too full of 
congenial work and ever-growing interest to admit of his wasting 
time in improving his acquaintance with the future Mrs. Sharpe. 

He had thrown himself into his new pursuits with characteristic 
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energy, and found them daily more and more engrossing. He 
possessed a gift not often to be met with in the cultivator of the 
soil—a love of Nature for her own sake—a sympathy with her 
moods, not from the practical, but from the poetical standpoint. 
Clouds and sunlight, frosts and dew, meant more to him than to 
his brother-toiler ; the very odour of the damp earth, the fragrance 
of the bursting buds in copse and hedgerow, of the crushed herb- 
age beneath his feet, intoxicated him. The homely thud of the 
horses’ hoofs as they trod the furrow, the ripping up of the green 
sod as he drove the plough through it, the mere consciousness of 
his own vigour and life and manhood dominating this solitude, 
filled him with a kind of ecstasy. ‘This is what I want,’ he had 
said to himself over and over again that morning; ‘this is what 
I have always wanted !’ 

He had finished his breakfast now, but he permitted himself 
the luxury of repose for a few moments longer? He threw him- 
self back on the bank, his head resting on his clasped hands, and 
his eyes gazing up, up, through the interlacing boughs of the 
trees, outlined now with shifting silver in the morning light, 
through the ethereal leafage, still half unfolded, up to the heights 
of delicate blue beyond. He had fancied that there was not much 
breeze this morning ; yet, as he lay thus quiet, he could hear a faint 
rustling in the undergrowth, and the occasional crackling of twigs 
—a squirrel perhaps ; but when was a wood known to be absolutely 
still? Besides the incidental noises attending the passage of living 
things—flying, running, creeping—the creaking and swaying of 
boughs, the fluttering of leaves, had not such places a mysterious 
movement and vitality of theirown? Was there not always a stir, 
a whisper, in their midst produced by no ostensible cause ? 

Smiling upwards, his head still pillowed on his hands, Richard 
was meditating on some half-forgotten page of Thoreau which 
seemed to bear upon this fancy of his, when suddenly a woman’s 
figure appeared on the crest of the bank close to him, and, 
without warning sprang down beside him. Rosalie Fyander, 
with the skirt of her print gown gathered up so as to form a 
receptacle for the mass of primroses which she had been gathering, 
and the fragrance of which was now wafted to Richard’s nostrils— 
Rosalie Fyander, with minute dewdrops clinging to her dark hair, 
with morning roses on her cheeks, and the morning light shining 
in her eyes—a vision of grace and beauty, more captivating even 
than the glowing pictured Rosalie of the corn-field or the stately 
heroine of Yellowham Woods. 
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Richard sat up, the colour rushing over his sunburnt face ; 
he had divested himself of hat and coat, his waistcoat hung loosely 
open, and his shirt was unfastened at the throat. For a moment 
Rosalie did not identify him; then, as he slowly rose to his feet, 
she, too, blushed. 

‘I beg your pardon ; I did not know any one was here. I had 
a half-hour to spare before breakfast and ran out to pick some 
primroses. This is my wood, you know,’ she added hastily ; ‘Iam 
not trespassing unless when I take a short cut home across your 
uncle’s field.’ 

Ploughman Richard, with his bare brown arms and ruffled 
head, was not at all alarming. She scarcely recognised in him 
the trim, severe young man who had called on her ceremoniously 
a few weeks before, still less the mysterious personage who had 
driven her home from Dorchester, who had said such strange 
things, and looked at her so oddly—lIsaac Sharpe’s nephew was 
just like anybody else after all. Being blithe of heart this bright 
spring morning, she smiled on him pleasantly, and, lowering the 
folds of her gown, displayed the primroses. 

‘Are they not lovely? I like them better than any other 
flower—in fact, I love them. Almost the first thing that I can 
remember is holding on to my mother’s finger while she took me 
up to a bank of primroses; afterwards, when I grew old enough 
to pick them for myself, oh, the delight, each spring, of finding the 
first primrose !’ 

Now, curiously enough, the gay tone and easy manner had 
the effect of filling Richard with wrath; the very grace of her 
attitude, the childlike candour of her eyes were to him obnoxious, 
the more so because he could not repress a momentary thrill of 
admiration. He knew how much they were worth ; he knew the 
sordid nature beneath this attractive disguise. 

‘ Primroses are fine things,’ he said, with assumed carelessness. 
¢ You should have picked some before the nineteenth; then you 
would have had a good sale for them.’ 

‘But I don’t want to sell them,’ cried she, her white teeth 
flashing out as she laughed, and the dimples coming and going. 
‘I picked them for myself—I shall fill every vase in the house. 
Primroses should never be sold ; those you see in the streets look 
so miserable, all huddled together with their dear little faces 
crushed and faded, and even their scent gone! It seems a sin to 
sell primroses.’ 

‘Yes, particularly as I don’t suppose they fetch a big price in 
the market.’ 
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She had gathered up a bunch in one hand, and now raised it 
to her soft cheek. 

‘They are like satin,’ she said. 

Somehow the gesture and the smile which accompanied it 
provoked Richard beyond endurance. 

‘They are pretty little yellow things,’ he said, ‘ but not worth 
the attention of practical people. There are other yellow things 
more deserving of admiration—rolls of beautiful fresh butter, for 
instance ; fine round cheeses !—The beauty of these is that they 
can be exchanged for still finer yellow things—golden coin, 
Mrs. Fyander ; that is the only yellow thing really worth thinking 
about.’ 

‘Are you so fond of money?’ she asked innocently ; and 
once more she laid the dew-drenched flowers caressingly against 
her cheek. How could she look so guileless ; how had she the 
face to turn the tables on him thus; above all, how dared she be 
so beautiful? He had almost succeeded in forgetting his 
transitory hallucination ; he wanted to ignore her charm—and here 
she was tantalising him afresh. 

‘Are we not all fond of money ?’ he said, with a forced laugh. 
‘Are not you fond of money ?’ 

‘Am I?’ queried she; and the blue eyes glanced up with 
genuine astonishment. 

‘Why, of course you are! We're all fond of it, say. We 
men toil for it: we sell our brains for it—we sell our strength 
and power, and the best years of our lives for it. And you 
women , 

He paused. Rosalie, surprised at his vehemence, but still 
half amused, inquired lightly : 

‘Well, what do we do? Take care of it when we've got it, 
and do without it when we haven’t ?’ 

‘Not always,’ he added; and this time there was no mistaking 
the deliberate insolence of his tone. ‘Sometimes a woman sells 
herself when she hasn’t got it, and sometimes, mistrusting her 
own powers of management, she invites other people to take care 
of it for her.’ 

There was a dead silence fora moment. Richard, fixing his 
merciless gaze upon her face, saw the colour ebb from it, leaving 
the very lips white. “His shot had struck home—he was glad 
of it. 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Rosalie at last, lifting her eyes, 
which she had involuntarily lowered, and looking at him steadily. 
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‘I think you must know what I mean,’ he returned, with a 
smile almost insulting in its contemptuousness. 

‘Why should you attack me?’ she inquired, without 
flinching, though her large eyes looked pathetic in their surprise 
and pain. 

‘Am I attacking you? I am merely stating facts. Whena 
penniless young girl marries a prosperous old man one is bound 
to conclude that his money is the chief attraction, and when 
that same girl, finding herself a few years later rich and free, 
offers herself for the second time to a man forty years older than 
herself 1 

‘Offers herself?’ cried Rosalie, turning upon him fiercely 
while the blood returned impetuously to her face; ‘how dare you 
say such an insulting thing to me?’ 

‘Is it not true?’ he inquired. ‘I have the statement on 
most excellent authority.’ 

Rosalie dropped her flower-laden skirt, a yellow shower falling 
at her feet, and buried her face in her hands. 

‘Qh,’ she groaned, ‘Isaac told you that! He—he said—oh, 
how could he!’ 

The beautiful shoulders heaved, tears trickled through her 
fingers, but Richard steeled his heert against her. Let her 
suffer—let her cry! These selfish tears could not expiate the 
things that she had done. Tears and subterfuges were woman’s 
natural weapons, but they should not avail her. She should be 
made to realise her own vileness. 

‘Do you deny it?’ he said sternly. 

Rosalie dropped her hands, and raised her head: her lip was 
still quivering, but her eyes shone through the tears. 

‘I deny nothing,’ she. said ; and without another word walked 
away from him, down the slope, and across the field, passing 
through a gate at the further end. 

Richard stood looking after her until she was out of sight; 
then his eyes reverted to the heap of primroses lying at his feet— 
a tumbled heap, sweet, and dewy, and fresh—just as they had 
fallen from her gown. 

Mechanically he stooped and began to gather them together, 
but presently he threw back again the flowers he had picked up: 

‘What should I do with them?’ he murmured, half aloud. 
Straightening himself he passed his hand across his brow, and 
looked round him with a blank stare. ‘What have I done?’ 
he said. 





(To be continued.) 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘{]\HE Borrowing Days,’ how bitterly cold they are! The snow 

is low down on the hills that fringe Loch Awe, and the 
high north-east wind cuts like a shopful of razors. The daffodils 
on the Green Isle where the old Campbells lie under stones rudely 
hewn with effigies of warriors, look sallow and consumptive. The 
rathe primrose blenches, conscious of a premature arrival. Dry 
enough it is, and in the ‘ muir-burn’ the little bright flames break 
like crocuses in the dry grass. Such are the Borrowing Days, 
which, according to the old rhyme, ‘March borrowed from 
Averil.’ 


* . 
7 


Parts of the rhyme have vanished from my memory. Let me 
recall what I can thereof, with a good deal of conjectural restora- 
tion. 

March quoth to Averil, 

‘I see three hogs upon yon hill, 

Lend unto me days three, 

That I may gar the young hogs dee.’ 
The first day was wind and weet, 

The second day was snaw and sleet, 
The third day was sic a freeze 

The birdies froze unto the trees. 

But when the days were over and gane 
The three puir hogs cam hirpling hame. 


* * 


‘Hogs’ are young sheep. There is a pessimistic variant in 
which the hogs are killed during the days which April lent to 
March to work his will upon. Now would any one expect to meet 
this legend of the Borrowing Days in modern Egypt? There it 
is found with characteristic differences. I came across it in a 
curious and interesting little book on the Egyptian Calendar, by 
Mr, Roland Michell, now an official in Cyprus, and well remem- 
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bered as an athlete by men of my Oxford standing. Mr. Michell 
gives a good deal of folklore in addition to his scientific calcu- 
lations. He tells us that February is regarded as the last month 

of cold in Egypt. Now, on the last day of February, a poor old 
" woman cursed the month and threw a stick at it, saying, ‘ Off you 
go with that, February.’ The indignant February then went to 
March and asked for the loan of three days, wherein to destroy 
the old woman, just as our March, in the rhyme, borrows three 
days from April. March was accommodating ; and February made 
such wild work with the Borrowed Days that the poor old woman, 
‘after spending all that she had in fuel and burning all her furni- 
ture, died of cold. Thus the idea is exactly that of the Scots 
rhyme. Now, did we Scots borrow from Egypt or Egypt from us, 
or is the idea natural to both races, as expressive of the cold that 
attends the last days of our winter months ? 

Perhaps the Egyptian old woman, when she threw the curse 
and the stick at February, was following one of the popular cus- 
toms of expelling the demons of winter and cold. Mr. Frazer, in 
the Golden Bough (iii. 70, and onwards), gives examples, begin- 
ning at the northern point of Alaska, where a bad spirit called 
Tuiia is hounded out of the houses of the Eskimo when the sun 
first appears above the horizon. An old woman, here too, is pro- 
minent in the ceremony. In Calabria the month of March ‘is 
inaugurated with the expulsion of witches.’ It would be interest- 
ing to learn whether any such rite occurs at the end of February 
in Egypt, or whether the old woman of the tale only obeyed a 
natural impulse, which has, elsewhere, taken the form of a popular 


ceremony. 


* * 
” 


By way of light literature for a railway journey, I have been 
perusing Mr. Collins’s ‘Ephemera Critica: Plain Truths about 
Current Literature.’! I was lured on by the hope that Mr. Collins 
was going, if I may say so, to ‘ pitch into’ the novelists whom I 
care least for, and the poets whom I do not admire. ‘Plain 
truths’ are usually disagreeable to somebody. But my author 
says nothing about my bétes novres in current literature. Indeed, 
he does not say much about that topic, but a great deal about the 
teaching of literature, how nefariously it is done, and how bad 
are the books on literary history. ‘It is time for somebody to 
speak out,’ cries Mr. Collins, and out he speaks, for example, about 


' Constable. 
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my friend Professor Saintsbury, his ‘Short History of English 
Literature.’ Really I feel, in the circumstances, that I ought to 
speak out also, on the other side. It scarcely seems honest to hold 
one’s peace. ‘ The worst characteristics of irresponsible journalism ’ 
are attributed to my friend, as if he had announced a Pekin 
massacre when no such horror took place (if a horror can ‘ take 
place’). ‘Indifference to exactness and accuracy’ is also urged, 
and I admit that the dates in the Index do not seem always to 
harmonise with those in the text. But I also know the sorrows 
of dates in type. When you have got all your 3’s as 3’s, and all 
your 0’s as 0’s, Ido not know what demon enters the printing- 
office and turns your 3’s into 5’s and your 0’s into 6’s. At this 
hour I am fighting to reduce the Arabic numerals in a work of 
my own to right reason. They will snatch a few victories, I am 
certain, and then some brother historian will talk of my ‘ indiffer- 
ence to exactness and accuracy.’ In the work of one most exact 
writer, et amicus meus, March has a trick of appearing as May, 
and then it is my turn to pitch into him. Mr. Saintsbury’s book 
is a very large work, the type is not very large, dates and minute 
facts occur in perfect crowds, and I defy mortal man, or most 
mortal men, to produce them all with immaculate exactness in 
the first edition. Look at Mr. J. R. Green’s ‘Short History of 
the English People’ in the first edition! Mr. Rowley arose and 
rushed upon it, and yet it is far from a bad book, despite the 
somewhat too vivacious style. Many most excellent histories, in 
all manner of editions, late and early, teem with misprinted dates. 
It is a pity, but men are mortal, and eyes grow weary, and Mr. 
Collins himself makes Tennyson sing of ‘ Eastern Confutzer.’ Mr. 
Saintsbury says that Gawain Douglas, our old Scottish bishop, 
‘does not embroider on his text’ of Virgil, which he translated. 
Mr. Collins gives examples to prove that he does ‘embroider.’ If 
these are the best examples, I wonder at Gawain’s moderation, 
especially if you compare him with the lavish broidery of Chap- 
man’s Iliad. Considering his early date as a translator, and that 
in a country hitherto without example of such a translation, as far 
as I know, Gawain, even in selected passages, appears to me to be 
relatively a most moderate embroiderer. His politics I utterly 
renounce and detest ; but he had considerable merit as a translator 
of Virgil. e 6 
* 

Then Mr. Collins takes up the cudgels for Lydgate, as against 

Mr. Saintsbury. Let me make the confession that I never read 
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Lydgate at all. Mr. Saintsbury describes his verse as ‘ sprawling 
and staggering.’ Mr. Gosse says Lydgate ‘had a most defective 
ear. His verses are not to be scanned.’ M. Jusserand mildly 
hints that his ‘prosody was rather lax.’ So in three essays Mr. 
Collins does battle for poor Lydgate. But even he admits that 
Lydgate’s ‘heroic couplets in the Storie of Thebes are certainly 
very unmusical,’ and kindly attributes his ‘occasionally rough 
and halting verse’ partly to the bad copyists, and ‘ partly to the 
arbitrary way in which he varies the accent.’ Well, if I vary the 
accent in my verse, my verse will richly deserve to be styled 
‘sprawling and staggering,’ ‘ very unmusical,’ ‘lax in prosody,’ 
with all the other compliments against which Mr. Collins protests ; 
implying, or asserting, that the other critics have not read Lydgate, 
but have turned to encyclopedias and handbooks for their know- 
ledge of the poet’s writings. Now, is it likely that Mr. Gosse 
has not read Gray, that Mr. Saintsbury has not read Wharton, 
whose applause of Lydgate is quoted? Wharton even thought 
‘his numbers perspicuous and musical.’ From Mr. Collins’s own 
admissions that the numbers are ‘ occasionally rough and halting,’ 
or, in one poem, ‘ certainly very unmusical,’ I conjecture that Mr. 
Wharton was, in this business, easily pleased. Also I offer a bet. 
If Mr. Saintsbury has not read Lydgate, or all of him that 


man may read and live, I will read Lydgate’s Storie of Thebes 
myself! 


* * 
* 


From all that they say of him, I do not want to read any of 
Lydgate. How can one read poetry with pleasure if the poet, ‘a 
harbitrary gent,’ has an arbitrary way of varying the accent, 
as even Mr. Collins, his ardent friend, admits that Lydgate 
has? Take the word ‘newspaper. Lydgate would put the 
accent on any one of the three syllables, time about, just as he 
pleased. He would be capable of writing— 


The Daily Delight is a Liberal Jew’s paper, 
And I shall invest in a Christian newspaper. 


Things not very true, as the public aver, 
May be found in a halfpenny newspaper. 


My friend, the antinomian draper, 
Prefers an orthodox newspaper. 
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If Lydgate is as arbitrary as all that, you can never guess what 
the quantity of any syllable in what is called his poetry will be. 
You must find yourself obliged to try each accent in every con- 
ceivable way. Necessarily such verse must be ‘sprawling and 
staggering, as Mr. Saintsbury is chidden for observing. Mr. 
Collins requests us to ‘ see Dr. Schick’ on the question of Lydgate’s 
versification. I will see Dr. Schick—further first ; also Schipper, 
his Altenglische Metrik, especially as neither Schick nor Schipper 
‘does justice to the exquisite music of his verse at its best.’ 
Nobody does, except Mr. Collins. 
- a * 

What a pother is all this about very little! If people find 
Lydgate croak like a frog on our Helicon, are they to consult 
Schick and Schipper before they venture to express an opinion ? 
Literature is one thing, Schick (I say it with all respect) is 
quite another. Gray liked Lydgate, M. Jusserand does not like 
him, any more than Dr. Johnson liked Gray. Let us have the 
courage of our tastes. It appears to me that, in a world rich in 
literary masterpieces, no mortal except a professor need give his 
time to Lydgate at all. We cannot read everything, and in 
lectures and books on literary history far too much space and time 
is given to deceased mediocrities, just because they died a long 
time ago. Why not let them sleep? I see no reason why young 
people should waste their time and clog their memories with 
dates and facts about Sedulius, and Willoughby and his Avisa, 
and the Abbé Dubos, of whom I own that I never heard before. 
To be sure, if we are to lecture or write about such small fry we 
ought to ‘write it right.’ But why, of the brief time which men 
and women can, or will, give to the history of literature, should so 
much be occupied with the third and fourth and even fifth-rate 
authors of the past? Time does not serve even for the reading 
of the masters, yet histories and lectures on literature are apt to 
be directories of rather uncalled-for dead authors. Mr. Saintsbury 
is so left to himself as to say ‘that nothing is known of Willoughby 
or of Avisa.’ I rejoice to hear that nothing is known. But 
Mr. Collins knows that Avisa ‘ is made up of the initial letters of 
Amans, Uxor, inviolata, semper amanda. This is indeed a 
valuable piece of literary information ; and, if no more is known, 
what is known seems equivalent to ‘next to nothing.’ Mr. 
Saintsbury calls Pomfret (that immortal poet) Thomas, and 
Mr. Collins says that his name was John. My Lord Macaulay 
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got as far astray with the Christian names of Montrose and 
Dundee, gentlemen rather more important than John Pomfret. 
Meanwhile, in my giant ignorance, I read Mr. Saintsbury’s book 
with a great deal of enjoyment and interest, and usually agreed 
with hisjpernicious judgments. No work is impeccable; we can 
all easily pick holes in every book of the kind. For example, 
Mr. Collins describes the audiences of the Elizabethan dramatists 
as ‘ brutal and illiterate savages.’ How can this be? Brutal and 
illiterate savages simply could not be ‘forced to sit out works ’ 
like those of the Elizabethan dramatists. Shakespeare’s rustics 
and burgesses and minor characters low in social rank must, 
perhaps, be rather like real contemporaries of their own status in 
Society. They are not brutal savages. The letters of the every- 
day undistinguished people of Elizabeth’s reign, which find their 
way into the State Papers, are not illiterate and brutal. The 
seamen who left records of travel and of enterprise wrote their 
stories well: to be sure they may have occasionally been assisted 
by home-staying hacks. I agree with Mr. Collins on more points, 
probably, than those whereon I differ from him. But he does 
lay himself open to ripostes. ‘A few years ago a man who 
contributed articles to a current periodical . . . would as soon 
have thought of inflicting them in the shape of a volume on the 
public as he would have thought of issuing an edition of his 
private letters to his friends.’ How many years ago are ‘a few’? 
Forty years ago, I think, one or two men reprinted in volumes their 
old Saturday Review articles, just as Mr. Collins, despite his spirited 
protest, is doing in this very volume, Ephemera Critica. If it is 
so naughty a practice, he might set the example of abstention 
from it. I dare say the request of friends made it necessary for 
Mr. Collins to reprint his old reviews from a weekly paper, and 
from other serials. There is no question of an infliction on the 
public. Many a good essay, which one wishes to refer to, or 
desires to keep on one’s shelves, is buried in old magazines. Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies are an instance. One is not 
afflicted when the author disengages them from scattered serials ; 
one is grateful. An author is perfectly within his rights when, 
like Mr. Collins, he collects and reprints his essays. If they are 
good essays, either in the way of instruction or amusement, the 
small public which reads essays is glad to possess them, and few 
will say that essayists are over-paid. Very few persons, to be 
sure, have ever reprinted, like Mr. Collins, their old reviews of 
books from weekly papers, but, if they are valuable reviews, 
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useful reviews, I fail to see why they should not be collected into 


volumes. 


* * 
* 


If the voice of one crying in the wilderness ever did any good, 
most of Mr. Collins’s essays would be of value. I dwell in the 
wilderness myself, and occasionally cry aloud therein, replying to 
Mr. Collins, as it were, as you may have heard friendly owls 
hooting to each other across a loch. The service 7s going to the 
devil, that is to say, current literature is in an ill way. We both 
think that ; people of our time of life usually do. Les jewnes are 
a sad set. ‘I have said it afore, and I'll say it again,’ like the 
man in one of George Eliot’s novels, ‘they are a poor lot.’ I have 
also said that our literary decadence is partly the result of educa- 
tion, and Mr, Collins says so too. We do not quite agree as to 
how education has done the mischief. His theory is that, of old, 
‘the only men of letters who were respected formed a portion of 
that highly cultivated class who will always be in the minority ; 
and to that class, and to that class only, they appealed. ... They 
wrote only for themselves, and for those who stood on the same 
intellectual level as themselves. . . . Though their bread’ (that 
of Shakespeare and Marlowe) ‘depended on the brutal and 
illiterate savages for whose amusement they catered, they still 
talked the language of scholars and poets, and forced their rude 
hearers to sit out works which could have been intelligible only 
to scholars and poets.’ I have already cited part of this theory, 
which does not to myself seem plausible. If you are ‘catering 
for the amusement of brutal and illiterate savages,’ you really 
must give them what they can understand. No mortal could 
force them to ‘ sit out’ plays which were to them what caviare is 
to the general, or what ‘ Marius the Epicurean’ would be to a 
brutal and illiterate costermonger of to-day, if such a person 
exists. If the audiences of the Elizabethan dramatists had not 
understood the plays, they would have thrown apples and other 
tokens of disesteem at the actors. We must remember that the 
difficulties of bad texts, of contemporary allusions, of contemporary 
euphuisms and puns, and the modish waggery of the age, were 
no difficulties to Shakespeare’s audiences. They did not need 
Clarendon Press notes. Shakespeare occasionally stooped to 
divert ‘ the groundlings’ by japes, and perhaps by killings, which 
he may have thought little better than ‘ gag,’ but if his audiences 
had not understood him they would have ‘ hurled things,’ and got 
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up and gone away. Even now men of the most rudimentary 
education, men who labour with their hands, delight to see 
Shakespeare acted, aud some take the highest pleasure in reading 
his works. I think that the majority of his audience could read. 
Who, in fact, bought the. printed quartos? Members of the 
audience, no doubt; brutal and illiterate savages. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Collins must know—better far than I do—that Shake- 
speare was not regarded as a scholar’s poet, or as a scholarly poet. 
Writing without books, I cannot be certain whether it is The 
Return from Parnassus which proves this circumstance. At all 
events, in a contemporary piece by some University wit, Shake- 
speare is treated de haut en bas. He is not a University man, 
not a scholar; his works are all very well for the general public, 
and are admired by the foolish young fellow of the piece. 
University wits know better. This is the old, old quarrel of the 
Oxford and Cambridge men of letters, as against the writers 
devoid of University training. That quarrel is always with us, 
and Mr. Collins in the feud of to-day is on the side of the 


Universities. It is the feud of Lockhart and Wilson versus Leigh 
Hunt and Keats. 


* * 
« 


In a paper called The New Criticism, Mr. Collins assails a 
young writer of much ingenuity, but of no regular training, whom 
one need not name. ‘To any scholarship, to any learning .. . 
he has not the smallest pretension,’ and it is admitted that he 
does not make any pretension. Yet he criticises a new edition of 
Sappho. To myself this kind of thing is as distasteful as to Mr. 
Collins. Every day we see books of learning and of research 
reviewed by persons who know nothing whatever of the matter in 
hand. The reason is that the few specialists do not write reviews, 
except in the cases of science and history sometimes. The re- 
viewers are hasty persons without much training of any kind. The 
critic of whom Mr. Collins is speaking is precisely a man born to 
need strict training, and to do justice to it. But, having it not,, 
he speaks unadvisedly, and declares that ‘ a man is born cultured. 
He means that a man is born with a capacity for culture, which 
is perfectly true: just as a man is born with a capacity for 
fencing, or for science, or for music. But all these capacities 
need training and hard work—of which the author in question 
admits, it seems, that he is destitute. Now poetry may be 
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written, as all the world acknowledges, without a strict literary 
training. Nobody, except Hogg, had less of literary training than 
Shakespeare. But for the critic such education is very needful, 
and it is a fact that many of our reviewers lack what is so neces- 
sary. It isa pity; almost a misfortune. On the other hand, let 
us admit that the critic censured by Mr. Collins has some right 
on his side. ‘To our critic knowledge and learning are of equal 
importance—nay, equally contemptible—and all that is needed to 
take the measure of Plato and Wordsworth is, in his own words, 
“the capacity for appreciation.”’ Well, there is something, nay, 
there is much, in that opinion. Suppose that Keats’s poems had 
come, as new works, before this unscholarly young writer. Cer- 
tainly he would have reviewed them far more justly than did 
Lockhart, or Wilson, or the Quarterly reviewer, with all their 
classics and First Classes. In this case the innate ‘ capacity of 
appreciation’ would have been more valuable than the contempt 
which young Oxford critics displayed for an apothecary’s lad writ- 
ing on classical themes. Mr. Collins complains that his young 
critic serves up his reviews with ‘a sickly and nauseous compound 
of preciosity and sentimentalism.’ This is exactly the complaint 
of the early critics of Endymion against Keats, and there was a 
good deal of truth in the complaint. Still, there was more of the 
root of the matter in Keats than in his censurers. A critic needs 
both the innate ‘ capacity of appreciation ’ and trained scholarship. 
It is not often that he has both: and if he is to lack one of the 
qualities, I fancy that a poet would rather fall into the hands of 
the born ‘appreciator’ than of the scholar. It is childish, of 
course, in the appreciator to despise the training which he needs 
but has missed. His business is, as Mr. Collins says, to improve 
his education, for he is ‘ genial and sympathetic, he has much 
real critical insight. . . .. One has known at the University dis- 
tinguished scholars who had actually no taste for literature as 
literature. To the opinion of sucha man on Plato, I would prefer 
the opinion of a certain omnibus driver who read Plato, in trans- 
lations, for his private enjoyment. It is a most rare and difficult 
thing to get a critic both learned and naturally appreciative: I 
mean to get such a one to write reviews of books. The men 
are not lacking, but they are doing something else; perhaps they 
are statesmen, or judges, or occupied in producing their best in 
permanent works. They are not attracted by the calling of the 
daily, or weekly, or monthly reviewer, of which the rewards in any 
kind are not considerable. So our dailyand weekly reviewing 
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cannot but fall into the hands of the half-educated, the hasty, and 
the young—who will be young, bless them—r of ‘ lady friends’ of 
the Editor, excellent creatures, but amusingly ignorant. It is 
not easy to see a remedy for this condition of affairs, unless the 
wages and other rewards of the reviewer are to be raised in an un- 
likely degree. As to ‘ log-rolling’ and ‘ mutual puffery,’ of which 
Mr. Collins has a good deal to say, doubtless the amcebean 
praises of critics are rather amazing. But it must often happen 
that what is thought to be mutual and insincere adulation is not 
so really. You may praise a man’s work because he is your friend, 
but you may also have become his friend because you admired his 
work, and said so, without any hope, or even possibility, of receiv- 
ing a return in kind—in praise. Of old I was wont to be called a 
‘ log-roller ’ because I applauded the books of certain of my friends. 
But they did not pay me back. They could not. They did not write 
reviews, and my books were not often in lines which had any in- 
terest for them. Arthur Hallam and Spedding and the rest of 
the Cambridge set applauded Tennyson’s beginnings, most justly 
and most fortunately, for there were very few to praise, and the 
poet needed encouragement. Perhaps some people used the con- 
temporary term for ‘log-rolling.’ But there was no such matter, 
no ‘ mutual puffery.’ Tennyson was not a reviewer ; he made, and 
could make, no payment in kind. Whoever reviewed Coleridge’s 
poems in the Edinburgh Review (Hazlitt probably) accused of 
log-rolling—Byron and Scott! They had said kind, but far from 
extravagant things of Coleridge—and the reviewer said that they 
desired to be praised by 8. T. C. in the newspapers! As if they 
cared for the newspapers; as if Coleridge did not deserve far 
higher praise than they gave! I do not much believe that men 
praise others in hope of such reward: they admire each other, and 
say so; we may have to do with young enthusiasm, misdirected, 
but people are not really so sordid as many believe. Yet Mr. 
Collins is probably correct when he says that ‘a literature, the 
sole credentials of which are derived from those who produce and 
circulate it, is gradually superseding that of our classics.’ The 
reason is that the kind of public which prefers that literature 
wants to be ‘up to date.’ Dr. Johnson is eternally ‘ up to date’ 
in the ideal sense. But the new public finds his manner anti- 


quated and his opinions eccentric. For these sentiments there is 
no cure. 





* 7 


* 
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Our condition of gregariousness and futile hurry is the real 
bane of literature, which needs leisure both in the producer and 
the consumer. Moreover, the increase in the number of readers 
has begotten a class of printed trash adapted to the needs of 
those who can read, but have no converse with great ideas or 
distinguished expression : no knowledge at all of anything but the 
present. The trash being handy and omnipresent, we all read it. 
The educated are like the Japanese suddenly brought acquainted 
with modernism. Their old leisurely art, their old esthetic 
instincts die in presence of Brummagem. I feel sure that a few 
cargoes of Paris ornaments would have swamped the art of 
Greece. It is human nature. The Florentines want, it is said, 
to pull down the Ponte Vecchio, and have a broad new bridge, 
with a tramway. In the same way one buys Dante’s Inferno in 
the Temple edition. There is a prose version in English, the 
type is good, the book lighter in the hand than a cheap maga- 
zine. Nothing could be better. But does one read Dante in a 
train? Alas! I fear one reads a silly sensational story, and where 
is culture? One might be studying the Florentine: one is 
perusing Captain Kettle, and a very entertaining sixpence worth 
the Captain provides. Is it not so, 


Hypocrite lecteur, mon semblable, mon frére ? 


We are all miserable sinners, intellectually ruined by the fruits 
of popular education. We shun Lydgate: we don’t read Dekker. 
Mr. Collins does his best to redeem us, to call us to repentance. 
I also lift up my voice, on occasion, but I feel like one of those 
bad, bold preachers in novels, who mightily moves his congrega- 
tion to righteousness ; but can that be a bottle of whisky in the 
vestry, and who, pray, is the sire of Jean Jamieson’s brat ? 


* * 
* 


After these mournful considerations, may I recommend to the 
unconverted Lord Iddesleigh’s novel, Belinda Fitewarren?! My 
taste, I know, is not that of the higher critics, who are all for 
‘ phrasing’ and the lugubrious. I like my curiosity to be excited, 
and to be amused. Belinda Fitzwarren moves my curiosity 
almost as much as Miss Braddon was wont to do in her early 
period, and also diverts by a strain of quiet humour, contemplat- 
ing the complex distresses and heroic achievements of the lady 
and the lover. ‘If the worst comes to the worst,’ said Belinda, 
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whose lover is charged with the murder, ‘I can accuse myself, 
and now I see a way to proving my guilt.’ Her lover is also 
doing his best to implicate himself, for the purpose of clearing 
her. 

‘It is honour,’ said Belinda proudly. 

‘It seems to me to be a lot of lies,’ said Mr. Spinner. 

This Mr. Spinner is a thoroughly sympathetic character, and 
the legal aspect of homicide, and of evidence, is viewed in lights 
new, entertaining, and instructive. He who begins the study of 
Belinda Fitewarren may think that he is embarked on a conven- 
tional kind of romance, but let him persevere, and he will find 
that he is mistaken. It is eminently unconventional, yet so pure, 
morally, that any girl may leave it lying about in her mother’s 
drawing-room. 

How unlike The Visits of Elizabeth, a popular work in which 
the heroine talks of her ‘frillies, and displays a copious lack of 
taste, with French oddly unlike what is written across the Channel! 


ANDREW LANG. 
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